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EARLY  DAYS  IN  DALLAS  AND  OAK  CLIFF 

My  maternal  and  paternal  grandparents  arrived  in  Dallas 
before  the  first  railroads,  therefore  were  pioneers  in  a  true 
sense  of  the  word.  Those  who  arrived  after  1872,  and  the 
first  steam  lines,  were  considered  old  timers  but  not  pioneers. 

My  paternal  grandparents,  Athanase  and  Justine  (Guillios) 
Cretien,  were  members  of  the  French  Colony  that  migrated  to 
La  Reunion  in  1856.  Athanase,  age  32,  and  his  youthful  wife  of 
21,  were  from  Monnes,  France.  Justine  had  taken  the  name  of 
Guillios,  the  foster  parents  who  raised  her  from  an  infant, 
and  she  departed  this  earth  many  years  later  without  ever 
learning  who  her  parents  were  or  her  true  name. 

It  was  at  Buffalo  Bayou,  near  Houston,  that  the  colonists 
started  their  long  overland  march  to  La  Reunion.  Just  a  score 
of  years  had  passed  since  the  shouts  of  "Remember  the  Alamo", 
and  the  Texans  victory  at  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto.  It  was 
on  the  banks  of  Buffalo  Bayou  that  the  Cretian's  meagre 
possessions  were  loaded  onto  ox  carts  to  be  hauled  by  local 
teamsters  to  their  destination  at  La  Reunion. 

It  was  spring  and  the  wild  flowers  were  in  bloom.  The 
colonists  were  high  in  spirits,  and  anxious  to  reach  their  new 
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homes  for  which  they  had  dreamed  about  lo  these  many  months . 
Possibly  they  would  not  have  been  so  carefree  and  gay  had 
they  been  able  to  look  a  little  into  the  future  and  see  the 
failure  of  the  colony,  and  the  return  of  many  to  their  native 
land,  the  drouths  and  heat  of  summer,  the  freezing  of  the 
crops,  followed  by  the  Civil  War  and  reconstruction  days 
thereafter . 

When  they  arrived  at  La  Reunion  May  10,  1856,  after 
about  a  month's  journey,  they  were  greeted  by  other 
colonists  who  had  preceded  them  a  year  earlier. 

The  Cretiens  had  been  in  their  new  home  only  a  few 
months  when  on  August  11,  1856,  a  newcomer  arrived  to  share 

their  home  with  them.  Their  first  born  was  a  boy,  and  they 

\ 

named  him  George.  Many  years  later  he  was  to  become  my 
father.  The  following  year  he  was  joined  by  a  new  brother, 
Emile . 

This  early  home  of  the  Cretien's  had  an  earthen  floor, 
and  on  one  occasion  Mere  (Mother)  Cretien  discovered  a  snake 
had  come  to  share  their  home  with  them.  Possibly  it  was 
just  a  harmless  chicken  snake,  but  it  caused  a  great  up¬ 
heaval  in  the  Cretien  home. 

As  a  boy  my  father  carried  water  from  a  nearby  spring 
to  the  home.  He  also  had  a  dog,  and  herded  sheep  over  the 
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nearby  hillsides.  Occasionally  he  came  across  the  white 
and  bleaching  bones  of  the  last  buffalo  killed  in  the 
Mountain  Creek  area.  Pere  (Father)  Cretien  taught  him  how 
to  swim.  They  swam  in  the  river  in  the  summer  when  the  flow 
of  water  was  at  a  minimum. 

Father  grew  up  with  the  Santerre  boys ,  who  were  members 
of  the  Colony.  They  remained  in  the  area  farming  long  after 
the  Colony  itself  was  disbanded.  The  Santerre  boys  were 
strong  and  athletic,  and  made  bows  and  arrows  with  which 
they  hunted  and  milled  small  game. 

The  Cretien  family  moulded  their  candles,  made  their  own 
soap,  and  stripped  bark  from  oak  trees  to  obtain  tannin  to 
process  and  tan  the  sheep  hides .  From  the  finished  leather 
Pere  Cretien  made  Shoes  for  the  family.  The  wood  lasts  upon 
which  he  made  these  shoes  may  be  seen  at  the  Dallas  Historical 
Society . 

A  single  last  was  used  for  both  left  and  rights  during 
this  period.  Therefore,  as  the  same  last  did  double  duty  for 
both  left  and  rights,  the  shoes  were  of  necessity  somewhat 
long  and  pointed.  On  one  occasion  when  Granpere  made  himself 
a  pair  of  shoes,  they  appeared  so  long  and  pointed,  members 
of  his  family  chided  him  and  called  them  his  "toothpick" 
shoes '. 
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Just  east  of  the  colony  a  short  distance,  was  the  Combs 
homestead.  Young  William  (Billie)  Combs  and  my  father  grew 
up  together  and  became  lifelong  friends.  Later  in  life 
young  Combs  became  a  lawyer  and  prominent  Judge  in  Dallas. 

One  of  the  colonists  during  these  early  days  that  my 
father  frequently  mentioned  was  Jean  Baptiste  Lagogue,  who 
had  served  in  the  French  Army  as  a  soldier  of  Napoleon  the 
First.  At  that  time  during  the  latter  days  of  the  Civil 
War,  he  was  probably  approaching  70  years  of  age.  He  was 
still  active  and  high  spirited,  although  one  of  the  oldest 
members  of  the  colony. 

In  July,  1864,  my  father,  along  with  other  nearby 
residents,  saw  the  billowing  clouds  of  smoke  several  miles 
to  the  East,  as  the  business  section  around  the  Courthouse 
Square  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

A  day  or  so  later  when  the  fire  had  died  out,  and  the 
ashes  cooled,  my  Granpere  Cretien  rode  horseback  or  hitched 
up  his  team  and  drove  into  town.  When  searching  through 
the  ruins  he  picked  up  a  carpenter's  square.  It  was 
blistered,  and  the  heat  had  destroyed  the  temper  of  the 
steel.  He  took  it  back  to  his  home,  reheated  it,  and  then 
plunged  it  in  cold  water  to  reset  the  temper  of  the  metal. 
Then,  after  cleaning  it  up,  he  placed  it  in  his  tool  chest 
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where  it  remained  until  his  death,  many  years  later.  My 
father  obtained  the  tool  chest,  and  as  a  boy  I  recall  on 
numerous  occasions  using  some  of  the  tools,  including  this 
old  square.  This  square,  a  mute  survivor  of  this  early 
Dallas  holocaust,  may  be  seen  today  at  the  Dallas  Historical 
Museum. 

Upon  the  passing  away  in  the  mid  1930's  of  George 
Cretien,  most  of  the  contents  of  the  tool  chest,  in  addition 
to  many  books  and  other  items,  were  placed  in  the  Museum  by 
his  children. 

In  1866,  just  after  the  close  of  the  war,  the  Cretien 
family  welcomed  a  new  arrival.  It  was  a  girl  and  she  was 
named  Eugenie  1  The  family  had  not  yet  moved  into  Dallas  at 
this  time . 
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GEORGE  RECEIVES  A  BIRTHDAY  PRESENT 


August  11,  1868,  was  a  day  I  am  sure  my  father  remem¬ 
bered  a  long  time.  It  was  not  only  his  12th  birthday,  but 
as  a  gift  from  Pere  Cretien,  he  received  a  new  double 
barreled,  muzzle  loading  shot  gun,  and  powder  and  shot 
horns .  He  used  this  gun  for  a  number  of  years  to  supply 
his  family  with  ducks,  squirrels,  rabbits  and  prairie 
chickens.  On  one  occasion  Pere  Cretien  and  his  two  boys 
were  out  pecan  hunting,  possibly  along  Combs  creek.  Suddenly 
"Pere"  observed  a  pecan  tree  which  someone  had  evidently 
chopped  down  to  obtain  the  crop  of  nuts  in  the  crown.  The 
elder  Cretien  was  very  upset  and  angry  that  anyone  would 
destroy  a  beautiful,  mature  tree  just  to  obtain  the  crop  of 
nuts .  My  father  remembered  he  uttered  one  French  word  to 
describe  this — "Barbere".  (Barbarian). 

CRETIENS  MOVE  INTO  CITY  OF  DALLAS 
About  1868-69  the  family  decided  to  move  into  the  little 
City  of  Dallas,  and  give  up  the  farm  life  at  La  Reunion.  This 
was  prompted,  no  doubt,  by  several  reasons:  schooling  for  the 
youngsters,  (three  and  another  expected),  better  opportunities 
for  employment,  and  a  chance  to  progress  forward  toward 
financial  stability  and  independence .  Their  first  home  in 
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Dallas  was  a  few  blocks  north  of  the  courthouse  square. 

Shortly  after  moving  into  town,  a  new  baby  sister 
joined  the  family,  and  they  named  her  Louise. 

Mere  Cretien,  as  a  girl  in  France,  had  been  raised  in 
a  Doctor's  home,  and  assisted  the  Doctor  in  his  maternity 
calls.  It  was  only  natural,  therefore,  with  her  experience, 
that  she  became  a  midwife  in  the  then  infant  City  of  Dallas. 
She  also  purchased  one  of  the  first  sewing  machines  in  that 
City,  and  became  an  expert  seamstress.  Some  years  later  the 
Cretiens  acquired  a  lot  for  a  home  at  the  northwest  corner 
of  Lamar  and  Young  Streets  .  Along  with  other  considerations 
in  the  purchase  agreement.  Mere  Cretien  furnished  a  man's 
formal  full-dress  suit  and  Pere  Cretien  built  and  gave  a 
wagon.  This  lot  was  sold  many  years  later  by  the  heirs  to 
an  oil  company  for  $20,000.00  My  father  often  stated,  his 
mother  had  the  business  brains  in  his  family. 

But  let's  go  back  to  1869,  and  resume  our  story.  The 
Cretiens  had  just  moved  into  Dallas.  Business  was  slow  in 
the  small  struggling  community  as  these  were  reconstruction 
days  following  the  war.  As  there  were  now  six  members  of 
the  family  to  feed,  these  must  have  been  some  discouraging 
days  for  the  little  family.  George  often  took  his  shotgun 
and  roamed  the  countryside  to  help  supply  food  for  the 
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family.  Often  his  hunts  took  him  east  of  town  where  now  is 
located  the  Texas  State  Fair  and  Historical  Museum. 

In  the  early  days  it  was  not  thought  that  cotton  could 
be  profitably  grown  in  Dallas  County .  My  father,  George, 
recalled  the  first  cotton  he  saw  growing  was  on  Bryan  Street 
just  east  of  F.rvay  in  1869. 

In  1870  (?)  my  father  obtained  work  as  an  apprentice 
barber  on  the  courthouse  square.  A  year  or  so  later  he 
worked  for  a  while  in  Denton,  practicing  his  trade.  He 
closed  his  active  career  in  his  trade  with  the  Imperial  Shop 
in  the  Imperial  Hotel,  a  shop  owned  by  his  friend,  Emile 
Fretz.  After  his  retirement  in  1913,  he  devoted  much  of  his 
time  to  horticultural  pursuits,  principally  the  grafting  and 
propagation  of  paper  shell  pecans. 
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AN  OVERLAND  TRIP  BY  WAGON  TO  BAXTER  SPRINGS,  KANSAS,  FROM.  DALLAS, 


TEXAS,  MADE  IN  1870  BY  ATHANASE  CRETIEN,  ORIGINAL  SETTLER  OF 
IA  REUNION,  (FRENCH  COLONY  WEST  OF  DALLAS) 

ALTD  IIIS  TWO  SONS,  GEORGE  AND  EMILE 

"Goodbye  -  -  take  good  care  of  yourself  -  -  and,  George, 
don't  forget  to  write  often",  reminded  his  mother.  "I  will 
write.  Mother",  replied  the  older  of  the  two  boys  named  George. 

He  did  write?  not  once,  but  three  times,  and  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  that  overland  trip  made  in  1870  are  now  published  for 
the  first  time. 

Before  relating  the  actual  happenings  of  the  trip,  let's 
take  a  moment  to  picture  Dallas  and  vicinity  in  this  now  dis¬ 
tant  past  (1870) . 

The  time  is  October  2,  1870.  The  place  is  Dallas,  a  few 
blocks  North  of  the  old  courthouse  (not  the  present  edifice) , 
in  the  residential  section.  A  strange  place,  you  think,  for 
a  residence.  Well,  let's  see'.  There  were  no  railroad  tracks 
there  because  it  would  be  two  years  before  the  first  puffing 
locomotive  would  arrive.  There  was  no  industrial  area,  no 
warehouses,  the  entire  city  had  a  population  of  less  than 
10,000. 

On  the  East  bank  of  the  Trinity  River  stood  John  Neely 
Bryan's  log  cabin.  The  river  twisted  back  and  forth  through 
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the  heavily  timbered  bottomlands  like  a  hugh  serpent. 

Homes  in  Dallas  then  were  lighted  with  candles  or  pro¬ 
bably  whale  oil  lamps.  There  was  no  refrigeration,  paved 
streets,  electricity,  and  merchandise  was  freighted  in  from 
the  South  or  Hast  via  Jefferson  at  the  headwaters  of  Navi¬ 
gation  . 

Athanase  Cretien  and  wife  had  arrived  at  La  Reunion, 

West  of  Dallas,  in  1856.  The  colony  broke  up  in  a  year  or  so, 
but  they  remained  for  thirteen  years,  moving  into  Dallas  in 
1869.  Their  first  home  in  Dallas  was  located  a  few  blocks 
North  of  the  Court  House  Square  in  the  then  residential  sec¬ 
tion  . 

As  our  story  opens,  in  paragraph  one  we  have  the  fol¬ 
lowing  situation: 

Athanase  Cretien  is  going  to  taka  a  long  overland  trip 
in  his  farm  wagon,  taking  his  two  boys,  George,  now  fourteen 
(first  child  born  in  the  French  Colony)  and  Emile,  two  years 
his  junior.  Remaining  at  home  is  Mrs.  Cretien  and  her  two 
young  daughters,  Eugenia,  a  few  years  old,  and  infant  baby, 
Louise . 

So,  on  that  early  October  day  in  1870,  let  us  imagine 
the  following  scene  just  before  the  travelers  depart. 
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Mrs.  Cretien  is  standing  in  the  yard  holding  the  little 
Eugenia  by  the  hand  and  in  her  arms  is  baby  Louise.  "Mere" 
Cretien  is  in  her  early  thirties,  a  hard  worker,  conscient¬ 
ious  and  thrifty.  In  her  native  French,  she  is  now  calling 
out  last  minute  words  of  caution  to  the  husband  and  two  boys 
who  are  seated  in  the  wagon,  anxious  to  start.  "Pere" 

Credien  is  in  his  middle  forties,  has  a  straight  prominent 
nose,  kindly  eyes  that  twinkle,  and  a  long  flowing  beard, 
popular  with  frontiersmen  of  that  period. 

With  the  calls  of  "Mere"  Cretien  still  sounding  in  their 
ears,  Athanase  gives  a  tug  or  two  on  the  reins  and  the  wagon 
slowly  begins  to  move  down  the  dirt  road  and  towards  the 
Northeast . 

After  proceeding  a  short  distance,  they  were  joined  by 
two  old  friends  on  horseback,  Mr.  M.  Moullard  and  Corret,  who 
accompanied  the  travelers  for  a  long  way  and  guided  them  on 
the  proper  route . 

Three  small  letters  were  mailed  to  Dallas  to  his  anxious 
Mother  by  George,  eldest  of  the  boys.  By  small,  I  mean  in 
size,... each  envelope  measuring  5%"  x  2\" .  All  letters  are 
translated  from  the  original  French. 

The  first  letter  sent  from  Sherman,  October  5th,  bears 
no  stamp  or  postal  cancellation  mark,  so  perhaps  it  was 
handed  to  a  passing  traveler  headed  toward  Dallas,  who  made 
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delivery . 

The  second  letter  dated  October  14th  was  written  at 
Forktown,  probably  a  small  settlement  at  the  forks  of  the 
Canadian  River.  The  letter,  however,  was  postmarked  at 
Doggy  Depot,  Indian  Territory. 

The  third  letter  was  written  from  Baxter  Springs, 

Kansas,  upon  arrival  October  24th. 

Sherman  -  October  5,  1870. 

Dear  Mother: 

We  departed,  as  you  know,  on  the  second  of  this  month. 

Mr.  M.  Moullard  and  Corret  accompanied  (or  guided)  us  for  a 
long  way.  We  had  lost  our  way  and  a  man  directed  us.  We 
stopped  at  noon  close  to  a  little  river  (?) .  Emile  did  not 
want  to  eat  and  then  he  vomited.il  We  put  him  in  the  wagon. 

He  had  a  fever  which  left.  After  an  hour  we  resumed  our 
journey.  We  stopped  13  miles  from  Dallas,  near  to  a  farm. 

We  cooked  ham  and  he  took  some  medicine .  We  made  our  bed 
and  then  we  all  went  to  bed. 

October  3,  1870.  We  spent  a  fair  (not  too  good)  night. 

We  got  up  early,  had  breakfast,  and  a  little  while  before  we 
left  the  dog  caught  a  big  lizard  which  had  a  fat  tail  (?) . 

We  resumed  our  journey.  Always  we  are  crossing  wide  prairies. 
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We  are  in  Collin  County,  25  miles  from  Dallas.  A  little 
while  before  sunset,  I  shot  a  prairie  chicken.  We  are  well  ( 
(fine) . 

October  4,  1870.  Emile  had  fever  again.  We  are  6  miles 
from  Sherman . 

Sherman,  October  5,  at  8  o'clock.  The  city  is  as  large 
as  Dallas.  Emile  feels  quite  well  and  we  also  are  not  worried 
(afraid)  about  anything.  Our  horses  are  getting  along  well. 
The  streets  of  Sherman  are  not  as  pretty  as  those  of  Dallas. 

I  will  write  to  you  at  the  next  station.  We  think  often  of 
you,  Eugenie  and  Louise.  We  embrace  you  with  all  our  hearts. 

Sherman,  the  5th  -  at  8  A.M. 

George  Cretien 

*When  they  returned  to  Dallas,  little  Emile  was  found  to  have 
Malaria  Fever. 
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Forktown ,  October  13,  1870, 

Dear  Mother: 

October  6th.  After  having  left  Sherman,  which  is  only 
ten  miles  from  the  Red  River,  it  is  very  red,  not  very  deep 
and  very  large,  we  camped  not  far  off.  Wa  passed  the  night 
quite  well.  The  next  morning  we  left  to  cross  the  river. 

One  crosses  on  a  (ferry?)  boat  which  could  carry  three 
wagons.  We  made  nearly  twelve  miles  this  morning,  and  this 
evening  Emile  did  not  have  fever. 

October  7th.  Early  this  morning  I  shot  two  prairie 
chickens  with  one  shot  (gun  shot) .  We  have  passed  the  Blue 
River  and  we  arrived  at  Boggy  Depot  towards  evening.  Its 
roads  are  very  sandy. 

I  am  writing  you  (a  letter)  in  haste.  I  saw  an  Indian 
man  and  a  very  pretty  Indian  woman.  After  leaving  Boggy 
Depot  we  passed  a  river  called  Boggy. 

October  8th.  This  morning,  wishing  to  save  the  mare, 
papa  rode  the  pony  (small  horse)  and  got  more  than  a  mile 
ahead  of  us.  To  catch  up  to  him,  at  noon  we  crossed  a 
little  river  called  the  Little  Boggy. 

October  9th.  We  have  crossed  a  river  called  Limestone. 
It  rained  all  day  and  part  of  the  night. 
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October  10th.  We  camped  in  a  "bottom"  (low  place) .  This 
evening  I  shot  a  squirrel.  A  (the)  creek  stopped  us. 

October  11th.  We  have  crossed  the  creek. 

October  12th.  We  camped  on  the  bank  of  the  Canadian 
River,  six  miles  from  North  Fork.  We  could  not  cross  it 
immediately ,  as  it  had  risen.  This  (last)  evening  we  crossed 
it  and  we  arrived  at  North  Fork.  This  morning  we  are  230 
miles  from  Dallas.  We  are  well  and  send  you  our  best  regards 
(embrace  you  with  all  our  hearts) . 

George  Cretien 
Worth  town 
Indian  Territory 

Baxter  Springs 

Dear  Mother: 

October  6th.  After  leaving  Sherman,  (have  left  Sher¬ 
man)  which  is  only  10  miles  from  the  Red  River.  It  is  very 
red  and  not  deep  and  very  large.  We  camped  not  far  away. 

We  passed  the  night  well.  The  next  day  we  left  to  cross  the 
river.  One  crosses  on  a  boat  which  is  able  to  carry  3  wagons. 
We  made  about  12  miles  this  morning.  Emile  didn't  have  any 
fever . 
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October  7th.  Early  this  morning  I  shot  2  prairie  chickens 
with  1  shot.  We  passed  the  Blue  River.  We  arrived  at  Boggy 
Depot  at  evening,  which  wasn't  far.  I  am  writing  you  a  letter 
in  haste.  I  saw  some  very  pretty  Indians.  After  leaving  Boggy 
Depot,  we  passed  a  river  called  Boggy. 

October  8th.  This  morning  the  mare  tried  to  run  away. 
Pappa  got  on  the  pony  and  went  more  than  a  mile  before  he  was 
able  to  catch  her.  Before  noon  we  passed  a  little  river  called 
Little  Boggy. 

October  9th.  We  passed  a  river  called  Limestone.  It 
rained  all  day  and  part  of  the  night. 

October  10th .  We  camped  in  a  "bottom" .  The  creek 
stopped  us.  This  evening  I  shot  a  squirrel. 

October  11th.  This  morning  I  shot  a  duck  and  broke  his 
wing.  I  couldn't  catch  him.  We  have  crossed  the  creek. 

October  12th.  We  camped  on  the  shore  of  the  Canadian  6 
miles  from  Forktown.  This  morning  I  have  written  a  letter 
for  you,  but  I  did  not  have  a  stamp. 

October  13th.  We  passed  the  fork  of  the  North  Canadian. 

October  14th.  We  had  lunch  and  2  miles  farther  on  we 
encountered  an  old  tramp  and  took  him  for  a  way  but  it  didn't 
keep  us  from  breaking  an  axel. 
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October  15th.  Papa  made  a  new  axel.  I  shot  an  enormous 
crane  and  broke  the  stock  of  my  gun . *  Via  are  in  the  middl4 
of  a  prairie  without  any  trees.  We  are  fine.  The  crane  was 
five  feet  tali. 

October  16th.  Vie  are  on  our  way .  It  rained  part  of  the 

day . 

October  17th.  It  rained  all  day  long.  Vie  passed  the 
Arkansas  River  and  saw  the  great  river. 

October  10t:h .  It  rained  part  of  the  night. 

October  19th.  It  rained  all  morning.  Good  weather  this 
afternoon.  The  crane  made  good  soup  and  good  roasts. 

October  20th.  It  was  good  weather . 

October  21st.  Had  good  weather.  Via  are  waiting  for  the 
creek  to  go  down.  Emile  has  fever. 

October  22nd.  We  crossed  the  creek  carrying  our  trunk 
in  oui  hands.  Emile  didn't  have  fever  since  yesterday.  I 
shot  a  prairie  chicken. 

*This  double  barreled  shotgun  with  the  broken  stock  neatly 
repaired  (no  doubt  by  George's  father),  is  at  the  Dallas 
Historical  Society  at  Fair  Park  and  may  be  seen  there  today. 
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October  23rd. 


This  morning  I  shot  6  partridges  with  1 


shot.  We  are  camping  on  the  shore  of  the  Neosho  River,  15 
miles  from  Baxter  Springs . 

October  ?4th .  We  have  arrived  at  Baxter  Springs .  I 
have  seen  the  railroad.  The  town  is  a  s  large  as  Dallas, 
are  all  fine  and  we  embrace  you  with  all  our  hearts. 

George  Cretien 

P.0.  You  can  reply  to  us. 

These  letters  are  in  possession  of  the  Dallas  Public 
Library . 


We 
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In  the  late  1060's  there  resided  in  Mainz,  Germany,  a 
youncj  German  couple  find  their  three  small  daughters,  Ferdinand 
Gramatky  and  his  wife  Sophia  (Stork)  ,  (who  were  years  later 
to  become  my  Crossfader  and  Grossmama) ,  and  their  three  small 
daughters.  Infant  Elizabeth  later  became  my  mother. 

To  avoid  conscription  in  the  army,  for  the  impending 
Franco-Prussi an  War  the  Gramatky  family  decided  to  flee  the 
country,  and  come  to  America.  A  brother  of  Sophia,  Adolph 
by  name,  had  preceded  them  to  Dallas,  Texas,  and  it  was  no 
doubt  his  letters  to  them  that  influenced  them  in  their  de¬ 
cision  to  make  Texas  and  Dallas  their  destination. 

They  docked  at  Galveston  and  travelled  overland  first 
to  Ft.  Worth  then  into  Dallas,  where  they  were  met  by  my 
mother's  Uncle  Adolph. 

His  first  instructions  to  the  new  arrivals  were  as 
follows:  "You  are  in  America  now  so  you  must  Americanize 

your  names.  Ferdinand,"  he  said,  pointing  to  my  grossfader, 
"you  will  take  the  name  of  John."  And  the  children's  names 
will  be  changed  also.  Wilhelmina  will  be  'Minnie®,  Margaret 
will  become  'Maggie',  and  Elizabeth  'Lizzie'."  So  in  a  few 
brief  words  Uncle  Adolph  had  Americanized  the  Gramatky 
family . 

The  Gramatky 's  first  home  in  Dallas  was  located  far  out 
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in  the  Eastern  edge  of  town ,  near  Jackson  and  Akard .  Later 
they  lived  on  Main  street  about  1  block  West  of  Akard  Street. 
Between  them  and  the  business  section  of  town  toward  the 
Court  House ,  ran  Mill  Creek,  an  open  stream.  When  visiting 
the  stores  ivt  the  West  edge  of  town,  pedestrians  had  to  step 
carefully  on  rocks  and  boards  to  avoid  wetting  the  feet  in 
the  flowing  creek. 

It  is  presumed  at  this  later  date  my  Grosspapa  Gramatky 
was  a  skilled  waodv/orker.  He  was  employed  by  a  showcase  and 
fixture  manufacturer  some  years  later,  when  he  suffered  a 
partial  stroke  which  left  him  paralized  on  one  side.  As  a 
youngster  of  ten  or  fifteen  I  remember  him  quite  well.  He 
wore  a  mustache,  spectacles,  and  was  practically  bald  in  his 
later  years.  He  walked  with  the  aid  of  a  cane  as  he  slowly 
shuffled  around  the  house  and  out  to  a  large  barn  where  he 
retained  his  tools  of  trade.  Here  in  his  odd  times  as  his 
health  and  funds  permitted  him,  he  made  china  closets, 
medicine  cabinets  and  small  pieces  of  furniture  which  he 
gave  to  married  daughters . 

In  spite  of  his  affliction  in  his  later  years  I  recall 
him  as  friendly,  good  natured  and,  as  most  Germans,  he  liked 
a  glass  of  beer  with  his  meals.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Knights  of  Pythius  who  I  recall  were  in  charge  of  his  final 
services . 
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'flie  Gramatky  home,  as  I  recall  it,  was  on  the  West  side 
of  Hasten  Street,  one  block  North  of  Pacific  Avenue  at  the 
corner  of  an  alley.  This  was  fairly  close  to  town  and  the 
family  operated  a  rooming  and  boarding  house.  It  was  a  large 
two  story  frame,  with  many  rooms ,  and  with  both  a  lower  and 
upper  hall  running  the  full  length  of  the  structure.  The 
Gramatky  home  is  today  the  site  of  the  fifty  story  Republic 
National  Bank  Building  addition,  located  on  St.  Paul  Street. 

On  one  occasion,  a  roomer  who  was  considerably  behind 
with  his  bill,  notified  ny  Grossmama  that  he  was  going  to 
have  to  leave  town  on  account  of  business  reasons,  but  he 
assured  her  he  would  mail  her  the  amount  he  owed,  and,  of 
course,  for  security  he  was  going  to  leave  his  trunk.  He 
left  his  trunk  as  agreed  when  he  departed,  promising  again 
to  send  the  money  and  reclaim  his  trunk. 

Days  ran  into  weeks,  and  weeks  into  months,  and  not  a 
word  was  heard  from  the  departed  roomer.  Grossmama  had 
noticed  when  she  moved  or  shifted  the  trunk  it  was  very 
heavy,  and  must  have  been  fully  packed  with  his  personal 
possessions.  But  one  day  after  months  of  waiting  for  word 
that  never  came,  Grossmama  suddenly  announced  she  was  going 
to  break  the  lock  and  open  the  mortgaged  (?)  trunk.  Imagine 
her  disappointment  and  chagrin  when  she  found  the  trunk 
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empty,  except  for  a  collection  of  old  rocks  and  bricks  which 
the  dishonest  roomer  had  secretly  brought  in  to  replace  his 
possessions,  which  he  removed,  no  doubt,  after  nightfall. 

Among  my  mother's  personal  possessions  which  she  left 
were  two  albums  or  autograph  books,  measuring  about  four 
by  six  inches.  The  older  album  spans  the  period  1882-1880. 
The  new  one  1889-1895. 

On  October  3,  1883,  near  the  front,  my  mother  prepared 
an  introductory  page  which  reads  as  follows: 

To  My  Friends 
My  album  is  a  garden  spot 

Where  all  my  firends  may  sow 
Where  thorns  and  thistles  flourish  not 
But  flowers  alone  may  grov; . 

With  smiles  for  sunshine,  tears  for  showers, 

I'll  water ,  watch  and  guard  these  flowers. 

Throughout  the  albums  are  found  salutations,  words  of 
wisdom,  good  wishes  from  relatives,  friends  and  schoolmates. 
A  number  of  these  are  in  the  German  language.  Among  the 
well  wishers  are  found  the  names  of  Mary  Altermann,  Onkel 
Adolf,  R.  Goodlet,  G.  Thurner,  Blanch  Sidenbitel,  R.  Walter 
Jacobs,  Dora  Ursula  Buol,  Sister  Annie,  Alice  Stevens, 

Katie  L.  Thomas,  Mary  Bennett,  Louise  Cretien  (her  future 
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sister-in- lav;)  (  Elizabeth  Grossman,  E.  Harbrecht,  Frieda 
Thurner,  Mrs.  Ed  Schutze,  Austin  Texas,  Henry  Sarr,  Charles 
Weyland  (Grau's  Opera  Co.),  Chas .  E.  Frets,  Cassie  Spiegel, 
Louis  Maas,  Ed  Schutxe,  Austin  Texas;  Laura  Maas,  Mattie 
Goodie t,  Hugo  Schulze  cind  brodier  Bernhard . 

In  the  newer  album  these  names  are  found;  Mama  Maas, 
Arthur  Schutzc,  Clara  Ledoux,  May  Gibson,  Ella  Mass,  Austin, 
Texas;  Victoria  Johnson,  Annie  Loser,  Austin,  Texas;  Meta 
Schutze,  Austin,  Texas;  Emma  Scliutze,  Austin,  Texas,  D.  H. 
Burrough,  Dublin,  Texas;  Karl  Schenkan,  Julia  Weilbachen, 
Theodore  Schauseil,  and  others  who  signed  just  a  given  name 
only,  such  as  Stella,  Hattie,  etc. 

The  most  humorous  notation  of  all  appears  near  the  center 
pages  of  the  newer  album,  and  covers  a  full  page.  Strangely 
enough  it  is  unsigned,  but  after  you  read  it,  and  understand 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  written,  you  will  under¬ 
stand  perhaps.  Artificial  ice,  air  conditioning  and  fans 
were  absent  from  most  Dallas  homes  when  the  following  lines 
were  penned  about  1885. 

"Oh,  for  a  carload  of  ice  cream 
And  a  lake  of  lemonade, 

A  million  fans  all  run  by  steam 
A  country  or  two  of  shade . 
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Of  husbands  who  have  strayed 
Oh.  for  a  blast  from  Polar  Vales 
Or  the  glance  of  a  Dallas  maid. 

(July  and  the  hottest  month)  at  3  P.M. — " 

Sometimes  about  1870  my  father  enrolled  in  a  Dallas 
school.  This  school  was  located  on  the  second  floor  of  a 
small  two  story  building  on  the  South  side  of  Main  Street, 
between  Lamar  and  Austin  Streets,  midway  in  the  block.  In 
1919  a  building  of  this  description,  bearing  an  1870  date 
on  the  cornerstone,  was  still  standing,  and  in  commercial 
use.  I  recall  seeing  it  in  that  year  (1919),  and  mentioned 
it  to  my  father  at  the  time.  He  seemed  to  think  this  was 
probably  the  identical  building  where  he  attended  school  about 
1870.  He  also  mentioned  attending  a  school  at  Cedar  Springs 
and  Akard  Streets  for  a  short  time. 

When  the  eldest  of  the  Gramatky  girls  became  of  school 
age,  about  1873-74,  they  were  enrolled  in  a  Dallas  public 
school,  but  an  unfortunate  incident  on  the  very  first  day 
prompted  their  mother  to  immediately  to  withdraw  them.  It 
happened  as  follows: — 

When  the  girls  returned  home  from  that  first  day  at 
school,  little  Wilhelmina  was  without  her  bonnet.  It  seems 
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some  one  at  school  had  stolen  it.  Her  mother  was  furious — 
so  mad  in  fact  she  said  the  girls  would  never  again  attend 
a  nubile  school .  She  enrolled  them  immediately  in  a  nrivate 
school.  My  mother,  therefore.,  in  later  venrs  received  her 
entire  scholastic  education  under  the  same  nrivate  tutors. 

Although  the  Gramatky  family  was  not  of  the  Catholic 
faith,  the  girls  attended  Ur su line  Convent  which  was  nearby 
their  home.  Ms  this  is  written,  I  have  before  me  mv  Mother' 
drawing  book,  dated  October-  9  IHhj  .  The  drawings  are  in 
pencil,  and  consist  of  various  rural  scenes,  tree:;,  leaves 
fences  and  houses — even  a  small  cast  le  wich  a  tall  turret, 
at  the  corner.  One  sketch  bears  the  title  "Farm  house  in 
the  Eifel".  Another  sketch  shows  an  ancient  stone  arch 
bridge  with  a  stream  flowing  beneath,  and  is  identified  as 
"Bridge  Over  •„  tie  Meuse "  . 

Another  book  on  hand  which  belonged  to  my  mother 
measures  about  b  inches  by  12  inches,  and  inside  the  cover 
the  date  I.880  appears.  The  cover  of  this  book,  which  was. 
elaborately  embossed  in  gold  around  the  uorders ,  contains  a 
lithographed  picture,  in  color,  oi  a  young  girl.  ns  ori¬ 
ginally  distributed,  it  contained  iu  blank  pages  oi  manila  . 
oaner  inside  the  covers.  Uoon  most  or  these  pages  my 
mother  g  Lueu  vn:  cumoacoiJ  dozens  ol  color!  ul  lithographs 
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of  flowers,  animals,  children,  birds  and  fruits.  One  page 
is  entirely  covered  v'ith  illustrated  Bible  quotations. 

An  interestin'1  ->  as  time  and  hobby  of  a  young  girl  just 
entering  her  teens  in  the  early  138D's, 

Several  beautifully  illustrated  cards  were  found  loosely 
tucked  between  the  pages  which  contained  the  names  of  Dallas 
merchants  of  that  period:  M.  McGowan,  manufacturer  and 
dealer  in  boots  and  shoes,  hi 9  Elm  Street;  Harry  Brothers, 
hardwood  mantles,  fine  china,  lamps,  glassware  and  galvan¬ 
ised  iron  cisterns,  G°9  Elm  Street,  and  628  Pacific  Avenue. 

Sometime  during  the  1380's  Uncle  Adolph  announced  he 
was  departing  br  Mexico  to  search  for  gold.  After  his  de¬ 
nar  t  u  r  e  on  this  trip,  he  was  never  heard  from  again.  His 
last  resting  alace  will  probably  forever  remain  a  mystery. 

In  the  early  1880' s,  probably  about  1881,  a  son  was 
born  to  John  and  Sophia  Gramatky .  They  named  him  Bernhard 
and  he  grew  up  to  maturity  a  fine  looking  lad  .  Later  in  this 
narative  more  will  be  said  about  him  and  his  married  life. 

Among  the  old  books  remaining  from  this  early  period, 
which  were  given  to  the  Dallas  Public  Library,  are  the 
following:  "French  and  English  and  English-French  Dictionary, 
1852",  used  by  Athanase  Cretien  and  his  eldest  son  George; 
whose  names  are  found  on  the  fly-leaf}  "Gwammaire-Par is , 

1877",  used  by  George  Credien;  "Peterson's  Familiar  Science", 
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nameoti  fly-leaf  Minnie  Gramatky;  " Comstocks  Philosophy", 
used 'by  Georoe  Creliien — 18713;  "Fourteen  Weals  in  Philosophy", 
purchased,  no  doubt,  second  hand  fro; a  Ben  V/.  Austin; 

"Butler's  Pros  Li.eal  Grammar " ,  purchased  second  hand  from 
Pierce  and  I.y  J  ,  Booh.se Hors  opposi  t  e  Old  Fellows.  Hall,  1873. 
This  book  has  the  initials  "G.C."  and  the  name  George 
Cretien  liberally  written  over  both  front  and  rear  fly-leafs. 
The  following  notations  also  appear  on  the  f ly-leafe :  "Carl 
is  German  for  Charles";  "French  Joe  just  now  got  a  letter  from 
Weatherford" ;  "George's  head  marks  111";  "I  take  the  Boy  and 
Girl's  Weekly  regularly";  "I  will  trade  that  for  another, 
when  you  get  it";  "Ben  is  trying  to  extract  the  marbles  out 
of  my  pocket";  "I  found  an  owl's  nest  with  four  young  ones 
in  it  and  an  egg,  Emile  (Cretien)  found  a  buzzard's  nest 
with  two  eggs  in  it." 

Also  "Fourteen  Weeks  in  Astronomy",  studied  by  G.  Cretien 
1872;  "Principles  of  Chemistry",  1869;  "Course  in  Composition 
and  Phetoric";  "Opuscules  by  Lavoisier"  (In  French):  Le 
Nouveau  Monde  Industrie!",  by  Chas .  Fourier,  published  1840 
(in  French) .  This  book  probably  brought  from  France  with  the 
colony  by  Athanase  Cretien. 

Sometime  in  the  1870's,  Dallas  was  visited  by  Jefferson 


Davis,  who  was  President  of  the  Confederacy  during  the  war 
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between  the  States.  My  father  recalled  seeing  Mr.  Davis 
during  this  post-bellum  visit. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  1870's  the  Cretien  family 
left  Dallas,  and  moved  to  a  farm  probably  Worth  of  Irving 
in  the  "forks  of  the  river."  It  seems  their  young  son, 

Emile,  was  handing  around  the  court  house  square  associating 
with  some  questionable  characters.  His  mother  decided  the 
best  thing  was  to  move  out  of  town  to  a  new  environment.  A 
short  time  later  Emile  met  and  married  Louise  Joffre.  No 
children  were  born  of  this  marriage,  and  about  1898  Louise 
Cretien  passed  away  and  was  laid  to  rest  in  Sowers  Cemetery. 
Emile  Cretien  never  remarried  and  lived  out  his  final  years 
on  a  five  acre  farm  a  few  miles  north  of  Irving,  and  uppn  his 
passing  away  in  1931,  was  laid  to  rest  beside  his  wife. 

When  T.  H.  Marsalis  opened  the  first  Real  Estate  De¬ 
velopment  in  Oak  Cliff  late  in  the  1890 's  the  Athanase 
Cretiens  purchased  a  lot  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Eleventh 
and  Grand,  now  Fleming  Avenue.  They  erected  a  large  two- 
story  colonial  type  home  for  their  retirement.  It  was  here 
that  Hans  Kreissig , a  talented  pianist,  came  each  week  to  give 
piano  instruction  to  youthful  Louise  Cretien.  Hans  Kreissig 
organized  and  directed  Dallas's  first  Symphony  Orchestra, 
and  helped  the  small  community  of  Dallas  to  better  appre¬ 
ciate  good  music. 
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But  there  was  more  than  music  in  the  air  between  this 
young  couple,  and  soon  pretty  Louise  became  Mrs.  Hans  Kreissig. 
Their  son,  Alfred  Kreissig,  and  daughter,  Mrs.  Louie  Jacoby, 
have  resided  in  the  Dallas  area  almost  continuously. 

y  Oak  Cliff's  sole  rail  link  to  Dallas  in  those  early  days 
was  the  "Dummy  Line."  This  was  a  small,  steam  driven  engine 
which  pulled  a  passenger  car.  Its  route  took  it  west  of 
Dallas,  across  the  river  bottom  on  a  high  trestle  and  fills, 
after  which  it  turned  south  to  Combs  Creek,  and  then  south¬ 
west  along  the  South  bank  to  about  Edgefield,  where  it  turned 
south  through  a  deep  cut  in  the  lime  stone  rock,  and  then  ran 
south  to  what  is  now  West  Jefferson  Avenue,  then  turning  east 
to  its  termination  at  Tenth  and  Lancaster  Avenues.  Returning 
to  Dallas  it  retraced  this  route  to  its  city  terminal  about 
Austin  or  Lamar  Streets.  The  line  didn't  remain  in  operation 
when  it  was  replaced  by  the  electric  trolly.  The  ties  and 
rails  were  removed  when  the  steam  line  was  abandoned,  but  the 
roadbed  through  West  Dallas  and  along  Combs  Creek  could  still 

(  i 

be  plainly  seen  as  late  as  the  1930' s. 

About  the  year  1887  Eugenie  Cretien  was  married  to 
Charlie  Roessler,  an  outstanding  Dallas  business  man.  I  had 
the  pleasure  in  1937  of  attending  their  Golden  Wedding  Anni¬ 
versary  and  listening  to  my  Uncle  Charlie  play  some  old  time 
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melodies  on  his  zither. 


During  the  1890's,  wedding  bells  rang  out  frequently 
for  members  of  the  Gramatky  family.  (Wilhelmina  (Minnie) 

Grama tky  was  wed  to  Hugo  Schultze ,  a  leather  worker  and 
saddle  maker,  and  later  proprietor  and  owner  of  a  hardware 
and  general  merchandise  store  on  Elm  Street  in  Dallas. 

Margaret  Gramatky  married  Bernhard  Saar  whose  unfortunate 
demise  when  still  a  young  man,  left  her  as  the  sole  support 
of  their  three  children.  But,  with  the  spirit  of  a  pioneer, 
she  persevered,  and  in  her  latter  years  had  every  right  to 
be  proud  of  her  children  and  grandchildren. 

In  1895  Athanase  Cretien  quietly  passed  away  at  his 
Oak  Cliff  home,  and  was  laid  to  rest  in  Oak  Cliff  Cemetery. 

In  1893  Walter  and  Irving  Fleming,  brothers,  came  to 
Oak  Cliff  and  established  the  Paper  Mills,  a  few  blocks  to 
the  South,  along  side  the  railroad  tracks. 

The  Walter  Fleming  family  purchased  the  Cretien  home 
while  Irving  Fleming  built  a  new  cottage  for  his  family, 
just  across  Grand  Avenue  to  the  East.  Fine  families  they  were, 
and  I  especially  remember  the  gracious  Mrs.  Irving  Fleming. 

vS  Oak  Cliff,  of  course,  during  the  1890 's  was  not  a  part 
of  the  City  of  Dallas.  Some  years  later  when  annexed  to 
Dallas,  many  street  names  in  Oak  Cliff  had  to  be  changed  to 
avoid  duplication  with  streets  in  Dallas.  At  that  time  Grand 
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Avenue  was  changed  to  Fleming  which  name  it  still  retains. 

After  the  sale  of  the  Cretien  home  to  the  Flemings,  my 
father  purchased  a  plot  of  ground  measuring  one  hundred  fifty 
feet  by  one  hundred  seventy-five  feet  at  the  Southeast  corner 
of  Eleventh  and  Lee  Streets  (now  Leads) .  Here  he  built  a 
three  room  cottage  where  he  resided  with  his  mother — my 
"Gramere "  Cretien,  widow  of  Athanase. 

In  September  1897  a  double  wedding  ceremony  was  solemnized 
at  the  Gramatky  home.  Annie  Gramatky  became  the  bride  of  Paul 
Hartman,  and  Elizabeth  (Lizzie)  Gramatky  becamse  Mrs.  George 
Cretien.  Ytfhen  my  father  brought  his  new  bride  to  live  in  the 
Oak  Cliff  home  on  Eleventh  Street,  his  mother  took  up  resi¬ 
dence  with  a  married  daughter. 

A  humorous  incident  happened  some  Lime  later  that  typifies 
a  segment  of  life  in  the  "gay  nineties".  As  my  father  was 
walking  home  late  one  Saturday  night  about  1:00  AM,  he  preceded 
an  inebriated  neighbor  by  about  one-ha] f  block.  The  night  was 
inky  black  and  neither  could  see  the  other.  Suddenly  the 
neighbor  sang  out,  "Oh,  I  don't  know — Oh,  I  don't  know." 

Without  slowing  his  pace,  my  father  shouted,  "If  you  don't  know 
why  don't  you  shut  up'."  Then  out  of  the  darkness  in  the  rear, 
a  voice  boomed  out,  "I  know  enough  to  mind  rny  own  business'." 

This,  folks,  was  life  in  the  gay  nineties. 
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On  June  29,  1898,  a  baby  boy  arrived  at  the  Cretien  home 
at  Eleventh  and  Lee  Streets.  The  new  arrival  was  silent  and 
lifeless  until  the  Doctor  quickly  blew  a  few  breaths  into  its 
mouth  and  started  it  to  breathing .  Luckily  he  succeeded  else 
I  would  not  be  compl.iling  this  narrative  now. 

February,  1899,  was  a  month  long  to  be  remembered  by 
those  who  resided  in  Dallas  at  this  time.  A  frigid  Norther 
roared  into  North  Texas  and  dropped  temperatures  to  10°  below 
zero.  My  parents  took  me  out  of  ray  baby  bed  and  to  bed  with 
them  to  avoid  danger  of  ray  freezing  during  the  night.  The 
room  temperature  those  cold  nights  must  have  been  only  a  few 
degrees  above  zero. 

In  November,  1900,  I  was  presented  with  a  baby  brother 
who  was  given  the  name  of  Paul,  and  in  1902  with  a  sister 
named  Eugenia . 

Some  of  our  neighbors  in  Eastern  Oak  Cliff,  about  the 
turn  of  the  century,  were:  The  Butterworths ,  Frakes,  Spence 
and  Sneed  families  in  addition  to  the  Flemings  previously 
mentioned . 

In  1902  when  my  father  was  forty-five  he  expressed  a 
desire  to  leave  his  trade  (barbering)  and  live  an  outdoor 
life  on  a  suburban  farm.  "Mere"  Cretien,  my  grandmother, 
gave  my  father  five  acres  of  land  in  Northwest  Oak  Cliff, 
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just  beyond  the  city  limits.  It  was  accomplished  in  this 
manner.  A.  Silberstein  had  borrowed  $1,000.00  from  my  Grand¬ 
mother  and  to  settle  this  debt  agreed  to  deed  this  acreage  to 
my  father.  The  deed  of  conveyance  was  dated  April  14,  1902, 
and  recorded  in  Vol.  279,  page  601  of  the  Deed  Records  of 
Dallas  County.  This  five  acres  was  a  oortion  of  Aaron  Over- 
ton  survey  and  colony  Headright  for  640  acres,  issued  March 
26,  1850,  by  Commissioner  for  Peters  Colony.  This  five  acre 
tract  faced  North  Tyler  for  345  feet  and  extended  West  along 
the  South  side  of  Winston  Street  631  feet. 

During  the  fall  of  1903  my  father  was  making  plans  to 
move  his  family  to  this  new  location  far  out  in  Northwest 
Oak  Cliff.  He  hired  some  laborers  to  start  work  on  a  well. 

A  few  days  later  he  took  me  out  with  him  to  see  how  the  workmen  weri 
making  out.  1  will  never  forget  my  first  sight  of  these  five 
dismal  acres.  Not  a  tree,  bush,  house — nothing  but  dry  and 
brown  broom  weeds  covering  the  entire  olot,  surrounded  by  a 
dilaoidated  old  barbed  wire  fence.  A  mound  of  black  earth 
and  a  hole  three  or  four  feet  in  diameter  and  ten  feet  deep 
designated  the  location  of  the  well  to  be. 

A  week  or  so  later  we  returned  for  another  look  at  the 
well.  It  was  now  thirty  feet  deep,  the  nnner  twelve  feet  of 
which  had  been  bricked  in.  The  lower  einhteen  feet  was 
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natural  limestone  walls,  rough  and  uneven,  probably  dynamited 
out.  A  small  seep  of  water  was  encountered  on  the  West  side 
of  the  well,  about  six  feet  from  the  bottom,  but  except 
during  periods  of  excessive  rainfall  the  well  was  a  failure, 
and  the  natural  flow  was  inadequate  to  supply  our  families 
daily  requirements.  This  necessitated  our  carrying  water 
from  neighbors'  wells  during  a  large  portion  of  each  year, 
for  the  following  nine  years,  until  piped  water  v;as  obtained 
from  a  nearby  realty  subdivision. 

About  one-fourth  mile  Northeast  of  the  above  described 
five  acre  plot,  acquired  by  ray  father  for  our  future  home, 
was  Spring  branch  or  Mill  branch.  Its  springs  were  referred 
to  by  the  above  designation  in  a  legal  document  dated  March 
5,  1856.  A  grist  mill,  is  supposed  to  have  been  turned  by 
water  power  supplied  by  these  springs  :i  n  the  early  1  850 1  s . 

On  July  1874,  the  land  containing  the  snrings  was 
deeded  to  J.  \i  .  Kidd  by  S.K.  Winston,  and  subsequently 
purchased  from  Mr.  Kidd  by  E.P.  Turner.  The  city  park 
known  today  as  Kidd  Springs  acquired  the  designation  as  such 
from  this  ownershin  after  1874  by  J.W.  Kidd. 

During  the  next  month  or  so  my  father  had  constructed 
on  our  five  acre  plot  a  small  frame  house,  a  large  barn  with 
loft,  a  small  chicken  shed  and  a  "chick  sale".  Sometime  in 
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November,  1903,  we  moved  to  our  new  home,  having  sold  our  old 

-1  Q'Mqqtr 

home  on  Eleventh  in  the  interval.  Aauiwwu 

New  fences  were  built  around  the  entire  five  acres, 
galvanized  ornamental  mesh  along  the  Tyler  Avenue  frontage, 
with  a  fancy  gate  to  match,  and  four  strand  barbed  wire 
around  the  other  three  sides.  A  wooden  well  box,  painted 
brick  red,  and  with  an  iron  pulley  suspended  overhead,  was 
one  of  the  first  new  projects  to  be  completed.  Next  came 
a  Jersey  cow,  an  incubator  and  brooder  and  we  were  in  business 
The  incubator  was  filled  with  eggs,  and  the  kerosene  lamp 
lighted.  Mien  the  cold  Northers  blew  their  icy  breath  of 
winter,  the  little  oil  lamp  proved  inadequate  to  heat  the 
incubator  to  the  required  temperature.  So  the  incubator 
was  moved  into  our  small  home  to  share  our  bedroom. 

After  the  first  batch  of  chicks  were  finally  hatched, 
my  father  moved  the  incubator  to  the  barn  where  it  gathered 
dust  for  many  years.  Henceforth  the  hens  came  back  to 
their  own  and  did  a  very  credible  job  in  the  future . 

Our  neighbors  here  at  our  new  home  were  few  and  far 
between.  To  the  Southwest,  West  and  Northwest  of  our  little 
home  there  were  none. 

The  exact  location  of  our  small  home  is  today  designated 
#647  North  Tyler  Avenue.  To  the  West  almost  a  mile  distant 
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was  the  two  story  home  of  Bishop  Dunn,  located  on  Davis 
Street,  West  of  Roseraont ,  Both  North  Tyler  Avenue  and  Davis 
Street  at  that  time  were  just  a  couple  of  wagon  tracks  wind¬ 
ing  through  tall  sunflowers,  grass  and  weeds. 

Near  the  Northeast  corner  of  Winston  and  Tyler  Avenues 
lived  the  Garvin  family.  One  and  one-naif  blocks  to  our 
North  at  the  Southwest  corner  of  Tyler  and  Canty  lived  Joe 

_ .  His  little  house  was  situated  on  about  one 

acre  of  land.  He  had  a  team,  a  farm  wagon  and  a  flock  of 
geese .  These  geese  chased  me  one  day  when  I  was  a  small 
tyke  and  frightened  me  to  no  end.  Situated  in  a  corner  of 
his  lot,  farthest  from  his  house,  was  a  pig  pen,  and  his 
pigs.  Two  blocks  east  of  us  lived  the  Fouraker  family, 

Mrs.  Winston,  and  the  Lemasters .  To  the  Southeast  several 
blocks  away  could  be  seen*  a  few  scattered  homes  in  the 
We  stern  edge  of  Oak  Cliff. 

Our  home,  as  well  as  most  others,  was  lighted  bv  kerosene 
lamos .  Few  if  any  homes  were  wired  for  electricity,  as  ser¬ 
vice  lines  were  not  available.  Most  homes  had  no  bath  rooms, 
sewer  connections  or  natural  gas.  Wood  and  coal  were  used  for 
heating  and  cooking.  Some  gasoline  and  kerosene  stoves  were 
used  for  cooking  during  hot  summer  months.  Very  few  homes  had 
telephones;  the  Fouraker  home  was  an  excention.  For  a  number 
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of  yearn  vo  &T)i  through  the  hot  month. >3  without  even  the 
luxury  of  ion,  no  delivery  wagon  coming  within  blocks  of  ns. 

Some  tine  during  190-1  my  father  took  me  to  visit  a  friend 
who  lived  abort  one  and  one- fourth  miles  west  of  ns,  on  the 
banks  of  Combs  Creek..  h7e  found  our  neighbor  at  home,  living 
in  a  small  one-room  structure.  I  was  introduced  to  our  dis¬ 
tinguished  neighbor  who  was  none  other  than  Julien  Reverchon, 
naturalist  of  the  frontier.  As  years  past  I  forgot  this  trip 
until  years  later  ny  father  refreshed  my  memory. 

At  the  tine  of  our  moving  to  our  new  home  on  North  Tyler 
Avenue,  in  the  fall  of  1903,  there  was  not  a  commercial  busi¬ 
ness  house  west  of  Jefferson,  Lancaster  and  Tenth  inter¬ 
section.  On  the  Southwest  corner  of  Crawford  and  Jefferson  a 
large  two  or  three  story  frame  building  was  located,  later 
called  Cliff  Hotel .  One  block  west  was  the  large  frame 
building  used  in  later  years  by  Battery  A,  Field  Artillery. 
West  of  Beck ley  Avenue  on  Page  Street  was  a  large  frame 
structure  with  a  bell  tower  on  top,  later  used  as  a  Catholic 
Orphanage . 

Each  Monday  morning  we  looked  for  a  buggy  to  be  driven 
up  to  our  house  and  a  grocery  salesman  to  call  and  take  our 
order  for  supplies  we  world  need  during  the  following  week. 
After  he  alighted  from  the  bugijy  with  order  book  and  price 
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list  in  ha. id,  reached  down  on  the  floor  of  his  rig  and 

dropped  a  round  iron  weight  ho  the  ground.  A  small  rope  or 
leather  thong  ran  from  the  iron  weight  to  the  horse's  bit 
on  the  bridle.  This  prevented  the  horse  from  leaving  the 
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The  salesman  in  question  represented  Caldwell  and 
Charleton,  Oak  Cliff  grocers,  located  at  Northeast  corner 
of  Tenth  and  Lancaster,  with  the  store  entrance  on  Lancaster. 
The  groceries  ordered  on  Monday  were  delivered  later  the  same 
week  in  a  grocery  wagon  pulled  by  a  pair  of  horses  or  mules. 
No  matter  how  foul  the  weather  or  deep  the  mud,  these  horse- 
drawn  vehicles  cilways  got  through. 

Other  businesses  located  at  Tenth  and  Lancaster  then 
were  probably  a  druggist,  a  blacksmith,  Boedeker  and  Sons 
Grocers  and  Hardware,  also  a  fire  station,  and  post  office 
substation  A.  There  was  not  even  one  block  of  paved  road 
in  the  entire  Oak  Cliff  area.  There  were  no  automobiles, 
or  motorcycles  either.  It  goes  without  saying,  of  course, 
there  were  no  service  stations,  garages,  or  used  car  lots. 
Without  the  roar  of  motors,  wailing  of  sirens,  honking  of 
horns,  blaring  of  radios  and  televisions  or  the  shock  waves 
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and  noise  of  jet  aircraft,  Oak  Cliff  was  surely  a  quiet 
community--most  of  the  time.  Of  course  it's  true  there  v/as 
an  occasional  clanging  of  a  trolley  bell,  a  few  firecrackers 
on  July  4th,  the  pealing  of  church  and  school  bells,  and  no 
doubt  frequently  an  hdison  gramma phone  would  break  the 
silence  with  a  rendition  of  some  popular  old  tune.  1  recall 
seeing  and  listening  to  one  of  these  Hdison  talking  machines 
at  the  Fouraker  home  It  had  a  large  metal  horn  to  project 
the  sound  picKed  up  by  a  needle  on  a  revolving  was  cylinder. 
How  amazing  and  wonderful  this  machine  seemed  in  those  early 
days  . 

p  The  only  direct  connection  between  Cak  Cliff  and  the 
business  section  of  Dallas  in  the  early  years  of  this  century 
was  by  electric  trolley,  and  a  narrow  gravel  road  which 
crossed  the  river  bottoms  just  a  little  west  ol  the  Houston 
Street  Viaduct.  Neither  the  vehicle  road  oc  electric  line 
were  elevated,  hence  crossed  the  railroad  tracks  entering 
Dallas  at  grade  level.  All  crossings,  therefore,  were  con¬ 
trolled  by  electric  seiuophare  from  a  railroad  control  tower. 
The  steam  lines  had  the  right  of  v/ay  and  sometimes  long  lines 
of  trolley  cars  and  Ft.  Worth  interuroans  were  vcaiting  for  a 
green  semaphore  light. 

This  wagon  and  buggy  road  approached  the  courthouse  via 
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Houston  Street  passing  by  the  Arbuckle  Coffee  Co.,  and 
County  Jail .  The  County  Jail  was  located  where  now  stands 
the  Union  Deoot  The  jail  was  an  old,  ugly,  tan  brick 
structure  w.it.l  iron  bars  covering  all  the  windows,  and  was 
several  stories  in  heichth  However  forbidding  its  appear¬ 
ance,  it  was  not  out  of  dace  in  its  surroundings ,  which  was 
more  or  less  a  slum  area.  Dusty,  unpaved  streets,  old  un¬ 
painted  houses  with  sagging  shutters,  and  vacant  lots 
covered  with  weeds  and  rubbish--doininated  this  area  in  the 
1905-1910  period. 

Lancaster,  Marsalis  and  Zangs  Boulevard  had  not  then 
been  opened  to  travel  on  the  Northern  end,  and  Oak  Cliff 
bound  traffic  entered  via  First  (Brazos)  and  over  to  Ewing 
Avenue  which  continued  across  Oak  Cliff  and  South  toward 
Lisbon . 

Sometimes  in  spring  w’ild  flowers  covered  acres  of 
ground,  some  years  yellow  flowers,  other  years  red  flowers. 

A  beautiful  sight  they  were  as  fragrant  spring  breezes 
gently  caressed  them  as  they  nodded  to  and  fro  much  as  the 
undulating  waves  on  a  small  lale.  Evening  primroses  were 
quite  numfcrouE  as  well  as  ourple  thistles  and  during  the 
long  hot  summer  months  the  road  sides  were  lined  with 
yellow  blooms  of  sunflowers  Notwithstanding  the  beauty 
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of  tht  flowers,  aLinging  nettle  and  cockle  burrs  were  a 
constant  threat  to  a  barefoot  boy  during  summer  months  . 

Host  youngsters  doffed  their  shoes  the  last  day  of 
school,  or  even  sooner,  and  went  barefoot  until  mid  Septem¬ 
ber.  1  recall  how  the  skin  on  the  soles  of  my  feet  became 
tough  and  thick  each  summer.  To  test  their  toughness  one 
mid  summer  day,  1  inserted  a  safety  pin  in  the  tough  and 
hardened  flesh,  pushed  it  about  one-quarter  to  one-half 
inch  laterally  then  pushed  the  protruding  point  out  and 
latched  it,  without  any  blood  or  pain. 

One  summer  evening  in  1904  or  1905  v/e  were  paid  a  sur¬ 
prise  visit  at  our  home  by  my  Uncle  Bernhard  Gramatky ,  and 
his  attractive  fiance,  Blanch  Gunner.  They  were  riding  in 
a  buggy  rented  from  a  Dallas  livery  stable,  this  being  quite 
popular  with  the  young  swains  and  their  feminine  friends  be¬ 
fore  the  automobile  had  replaced  the  horse.  The  elder 
Gunners  had  operated  a  book  store  in  downtown  Dallas  for 
many  years. 

There  were  no  public  schools  in  ’western  Oak  Cliff  be¬ 
fore  1905-06  when  John  Ii .  Reagan  School  was  built.  As 
originally  built  it  contained  just  four  rooms,  two  lower  and 
two  upper,  its  exterior  was  oi  red  brick.  V7e  noticed  this 
new  building  v.l.en  it  was  being  erected,  and  surmised  that 
possibly  it  was  a  fire  station. 
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j'ly  mother  enrolled  me  there  in  the  first  grade,  in 
September,  probably  soon  after  the  new  school  building  was 
completed.  Because  no  electrical  service  was  available  the 
school  operated  for  at  least  the  first  year  without  any 
type  of  artificial  illumination.  On  rainy  and  stormy  days 
we  had  to  discontinue  studying  because  of  the  darkened 
room,  while  our  teacher  told  us  stories  until  the  sun  came 
out,  or  school  was  dismissed  at  2  P.M. 

During  the  winter  months  the  rooms  were  heated  by  pot¬ 
bellied  coal  stoves.  Every  hour  or  so,  our  custodian,  Mr. 
Maddox,  would  visit  the  room  and  add  coal  if  needed 

Each  room  was  equipped  with  modern  desks  set  neatly 
in  rows,  with  blackboards  and  a  cloak  room  also.  The 
school  bell  was  of  brass  with  a  clapper  and  black  handle, 

'J 

and  was  rung  liy  Mr.  Maddox,  at  the  opening  of  school  in 
the  morning,  lor  recesses,  lunch  and  evening  dismissal. 

Mr.  Maddox  and  his  family  resided  in  a  modest  cottage 
on  Melba,  adjoining  the  school  playgrounds,  which  at  that 
time  did  nol  extend  to  Adams  Avenue.  Here*  the  Maddox 
family  served  the  iirst  school  lunches  .for  Reagan  school 
students.  A  bowl  of  homemade  chile  and  two  slices  of 
homemade  bread  cost  a  student  five  cents,  and  were  handed 
out  through  an  opening  in  the  fence,  which  separated  the 
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Maddox  home  from  the  school  yard.  Possibly  a  little  candy 
was  sold  also.  Beneath  the  school  was  a  sub-basement,  part 
of  which  was  used  as  a  coal  bin.  Adjoining  the  coal  bin 
was  a  small  dark  room  with  a  wooden  bench  or  two  where  we 
could  go  arid  sit  while  eating  our  chili,  or  lunches  carried 
with  us  to  school. 

During  che  lunch  period,  one  mild  spring  day  in  1906- 
1907,  a  large  lire  was  observed  in  the  Northeast.  A  black 
column  of  smoke  rolled  skyward  as  yellow  and  red  tongues  of 
flame  leaped  high  in  the  air.  This  fire  was  over  one-half 
mile  away  but  could  be  plainly  seen  as  there  were  no  dwell¬ 
ings  or  structures  to  impede  the  view.  it  was  some  weeks 
later,  when  on  the  trolley  riding  into  Dallas,  I  saw  the 
burned  remains  of  what  had  been  the  otemmon's  home,  where 
later  the  Methodist  Hospital  was  constructed.  This  then  was 
the  mysterious  fire  we  had  witnessed  during  our  lunch  period, 
some  time  previously. 

One  morning  1  was  slowly  plodding  my  way  to  school  right 
up  the  center  of  Melba  (there  were  no  sidewalks) .  I  say 
plodding  because  the  atreet  was  deep  in  Black  mud  with 
several  pounds  sticking  to  each  shoe.  I  was  within  seventy- 
five  feet  of  the  intersection  of  Llewiyn  and  Melba  when  sud¬ 
denly  the  rear  entrance  door  of  Reagan  school  swung  open  and 
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out  popped  Mr.  Maddox  with  tardy  bell  in  hand.  He  saw  me 
immediately  and  signalled  me  with  a  motion  of  his  arm  to 
hurry  it  ud.  I  wanted  to  run,  but  couldn't.  After  all  a 
seven  year  old  can  move  along  just  so  much  dead  weight.  Mr. 
Maddox  van  kind  enough  to  wait  until  I  reached  the  steps, 
scraoed  the  largest  chunks  of  mud  from  ray  shoes  and  was 
safely  inside  the  hall  before  the  first  clap  of  the  bell 
rang  out.  A  small  favor  it  was,  but  remembered  by  me  after 
one-half  century. 

During  the  period  1907-08  additional  rooms  were  added 
to  Reagan  school  to  accomodate  increased  enrollment.  A  sub¬ 
stantial  two  room  frame  was  built  just  East  of  the  brick 
structure  which  added  two  additional  school  rooms .  This 
frame  building  (ef fectionatelv  known  to  the  students  as  the 
"chicken  coon")  faced  West,  and  had  doors  both  front  and 
rear . 

As  this  historical  review  follows  a  chronological  se¬ 
quence  ,  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  from  time  to  time  to  digress 
from  one  tonic  to  another.  School  life  at  Reagan  School  will 
have  to  be  temoorarily  postponed,  while  other  interesting 
events  are  narrated. 

It  is  entirely  possible  that  in  1908  many  Dallas  folks 
who  worked  in  the  downtown  area,  or  who  lived  nearby,  con- 
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tracted  some  sore  necks .  They  were  daily  gazing  skyward 
toward  Stone  and  Main  Streets  watching  the  steel  frame  work 
of  the  first  sky-scraper  as  it  rose  upward  and  upward .  It 
was  the  Praetorian  Building  and  was  to  rise  skyward  to  a 
dizzy  heighth  of  fifteen  stories,  the  tallest  in  Texas  at 
that  time.  Tallest  buildings  in  Dallas,  then,  were  sir  and 
eight  stories  high,  among  them  were  Trust  Building,  Sanger 
Brothers,  Slaughter  Building,  Linz  Building  and  Imperial 
Hotel . 

At  the  eastern  edge  of  the  business  district  stood  the 
tan  sandstone  Postoffice  Building,  bounded  by  Ervay,  Com¬ 
merce  and  Main  Streets,  Tine  summit  of  the  building  was 
crowned  at  each  end  by  an  artistic  tower,  each  equipped  with 
a  multiple  faced  clock  whose  numerals  and  hands  cast  a 
golden  glow,  and  whose  bells  boomed  out  passing  hours  day 
and  night.  The  .Courthouse  likewise  was  equipped  with  a 
multiple  faced  clock  installed  in  an  artistic  dome.  The 
Courthouse  dome  was  condemned  and  dismantled  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago. 

Standing  on  the  North  side  of  Elm  and  just  West  of 
Akard  Street  was  a  five  cent  movie  house  named  "The  Candy", 
This  must  have  been  one  of  the  first  movie  houses  in 
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On  Saint  Paul  Street  stood  the  Dallas  Opera  House 
and  farther  East  in  the  residential  district  was  the  Public 
Library  at  Commerce  and  Harwood.  On  the  northwest  corner 
of  Commerce  and  Akard  Streets  stood  a  three  or  four  storied 
ouildiny  housing — guess  what,  the  Crty  Hall'.  Directly 
across  tne  street  on  Commerce  was  tiie  oriental  Hotel——  later 
rebuilt  as  tne  Saker .  Much  or  die  arma  east  oX  Lrvay 
Street  on  Commerce  and  Main  Streets  was  still  residential 
housing.  Practically  the  entire  area  North  of  Pacific  Avenue 
was  residential. 

Pacific  Avenue  was  ungraded,  unpaved,  and  puffiny 
passenger,  freight  and  switch  engines  moved  to  and  fro 
twenty-four  hours  each  day.  The  engines  burned  coal,  and 
sometimes  black  smoke  belched  forth  so  thick  as  to  blot  out 
the  sun,  while  coal  cinders  fell  in  tho  immediate  area.  The 
rumbling  of  the  heavy  cars  over  the  rairs,  the  hiss  of  es¬ 
caping  steam,  and  ringing  bells  went  on  endlessly . 

A  photo  of  Main  Street  looking  West  XTrom  Murphy  Street 
was  taken  about  lvG7  and  depicts  five  or  six  horse  drawn 
rigs,  but  not  a  single  automobile.  A  single  trolley  headed 
East  is  designated  "Fair  Grounds".  I  recall  these  little 
electric  cars  which  were  entirely  open,  and  used  only  during 
warmer  weather.  They  had  dual  control  at  each  end  and  upon 
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reaching  the  end  of  the  line  the  trolley  was  reversed,  and 
hand  controls  were  moved  to  the  reverse  end.  There  was  no 
center  aisle  in  these  little  cars,  the  wooden  seats  ran 
comoletely  across  from  side  to  side.  They  were  operated  by 
two  men,  a  motorman  and  a  conductor.  The  conductor  took  in 
fares  and  issued  transfers  while  the  trolley  was  merrily 
rolling  along  the  rails.  Hoy/  did  the  conductor  move  from 
front  to  back  of  the  car,  and  vice  versa,  if  there  was  no 
center  aisle?  There  was  a  v/ooden  step  running  the  full  length 
of  the  car  on  both  sides,  upon  which  he  walked  hanging  on  to 
the  handles  fastened  to  the  ends  of  the  seats.  Why  was  a  step 
placed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  car?  Vhen  the  end  of  the 
line  v/as  reached  and  the  rolley  reversed  the  conductor  had  to 
move  over  to  the  opposite  or  street  side  on  the  return  trip. 
These  little  cars  were  built  over  a  single  motor  unit,  and  ran 
on  just  four  wheels,  which  at  times  allowed  the  front  and  rear 
end  to  alternately  bounce  up  and  down. 
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A  DISASTEROUS  FLOOD 


May  ol  l'jub  brought  to  Dallas  the  must  damaging  flood 
since  the  arrival  of  the  first  white  settlers.  flood  waters 
which  raced  down  west  and  Elm  lorks  of  the  River  converged  on 
Dallas  simultaneously.  The  Hood  waters  crested  at  somewhat 
over  52  feet  in  che  channel,  as  tne  Hood  waters  covered  much 
of  the  bottom  lands  with  a  widtn  of  over  one  mile.  Tne  levees 
had  not  been  constructed  nor  were  there  any  concrete  viaducts . 
All  communication  to  Oak  Cliff  except  by  boat  was  cut  off  when 
water  poured  over  the  trolley  line  and  washed  out  the  tracks. 
When  the  flood  crested  on  flay  25,  19u8,  water  had  flooded  over 
the  tracks  in  Katy  Yards,  and  was  4  feet  deep  over  Katy  and 
Interurban  crossing  in  South  Dalis,  adjoining  Perrin's  Dye 
Works  and  Laundry.  Wien  citirens  viewed  all  this  water,  they 
were  convinced  that  Daloas  would  never  a^ain  have  a  water 
shortage.  How  wrong  they  were,  and  how  soon  Dallas  would  be 
in  the  grasp  of  an  extensive  drought  will  be  detailed  forth¬ 
with  . 

Before  I  go  into  a  detailed  account  of  the  terriole 
drought  of  1909,  I  will  have  to  digress  to  another  subject 
— a  prairie  fire.  This  occurred  on  the  open  range  land  west 
of  our  home  on  North  Tyler  Avenue.  It  happened  on  a  mild 
afternoon  about  3  PM  with  a  strong  west  wind  blowing .  The 
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fire  started  almost  a  mile  west  of  us  near  Rosemont  and  Davis 


Streets  and  travelled  rapidly  eastward  fanned  by  a  strong 
tail  wind.  The  flaming  dry  grass  and  broom  weeds  extended 
across  the  field  from  Davis  Street  northward  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  see.  I  was  filled  with  awe  as  I  stood  in  our  field 
behind  our  barn  and  watched  the  crackling  flames  in  their 
forward  sweep  toward  me . 

Fortun  ately  my  father  had  cleared  a  space  around  our 
house,  orchard  and  barn,  which  prevented  the  flames  from 
drawing  near.  Neighbors  tossed  buckets  of  well  water  upon 
the  west  wall  of  the  barn,  and  I  felt  a  great  relief  when 
I  saw  the  flames  pass  to  the  side  of  the  barn  leaving  it 
intact . 

That  evening  as  dusk  settled  over  the  black  and  burned 
prairie,  I  went  around  our  five  acre  field  with  a  busket  of 
water  to  extinguish  burning  and  smouldering  fence  posts. 

This  fire  occurred  in  the  1905-1908  oeriod. 
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OAK  CLIFF'S  TERRIBLE  FIRE  OF  1909 


After  the  floods  on  the  Trinity  subsided  in  late  May  of 
1908,  very  little  rain  fell  in  the  Dallas  area  during  the 
following  winter  and  spring.  Everything  made  of  wood  was 
thoroughly  dry  and  in  a  very  flamable  condition. 

It  was  Saturday,  around  noon  time  with  a  brisk  southwest 
wind  blowing,  and  skies  clear.  A  mild  spring  day  it  was,  and 
on  a  week  end  when  schools  were  closed  and  children  doing 
home  chores,  or  at  play.  My  brother,  Paul,  age  eight,  and 
myself  ten,  were  playing  with  the  Fouraker  boys,  William  and 
Robert,  at  their  home  at  733  N.  Van  Buren.  Someone  noticed 
a  column  of  black  smoke  far  off  in  the  direction  of  Tyler  and 
Jefferson  Avenue.  We  raced  upstairs  to  a  rear  porch,  and 
could  now  see  flames  darting  into  the  air. 

"Let's  go,"  was  a  unanimous  shout,  as  we  dashed  out  of 
the  house  . 

"It  might  burn  all  of  Oak  Cliff  down,"  I  shouted,  as  we 
all  raced  out  the  front  gate,  and  turned  south  on  Van  Buren 
as  fast  as  our  flying  feet  could  take  us.  Had  thewind 
shifted  slightly  to  the  west,  most  of  Oak  Cliff  could  have 
easily  been  consumed  in  a  giant  conflagration  that  fateful 
Saturday. 

Within  six  or  eight  minutes  we  neared  the  scene,  and 
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saw  the  blazing  structure  was  Brigg's  Sanitarium,  an  Alcoholic 
Retreat.  It  was  located  south  of  Jefferson  near  Polk  Street, 
a  large  two  or  three  story  frame  structure,  with  wood  shingle 
roof,  and  open  veranda  across  the  entire  front  side.  It  was 
unoccupied  except  for  caretaker  when  fire  was  discovered. 

We  reached  the  corner  of  Sunset  and  Tyler  Avenue  where  a 
horse  drawn  pumper  was  activating  a  couple  of  lines  firemen 
were  directing  toward  the  flames.  The  heat  was  so  intense  the 
firemen  had  to  retreat,  and  the  pumper  was  moved  to  Tenth  and 
Tyler.  Much  fire  hose  had  to  be  abandoned,  which  later  ig¬ 
nited,  and  burned.  Firemen  again  hooked  up  the  pumper  at 
Tenth  and  Tyler  to  try  and  save  the  large  Dr.  White  Sanitar¬ 
ium  for  addicts . 

Blazing  shingles,  tossed  high  in  the  air  from  the  Briggs 
structure,  were  now  falling  on  dry  shingle  roofs  of  homes 
east  of  Tyler  Avenue,  between  Sunset  and  Tenth  Streets.  The 
heat  was  so  intense  that  utility  poles  began  to  smoke  and 
then  burst  into  flame.  In  quick  succession  now  one  home  and 
then  another  began  burning,  as  blazing  shingles  were  tossed 
skyward . 

Most  of  the  male  breadwinners  were  in  Dallas  at  their 
jobs,  so  it  was  principally  housewives  and  older  school 
children  who  had  to  face  this  sudden  crises.  People  hastily 
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began  carrying  out  furniture  and  anything  they  could  grab 
and  carry  to  the  center  of  the  streets  and  quickly  return 
for  more  articles .  Some  of  the  older  boys  were  knocking  on 
doors,  rousing  people  on  Tenth  and  Ninth  Streets  and  helping 
move  large  pieces  of  furniture — even  pianos.  I  wish  I  could 
say  that  my  small  brother  and  I  assisted,  but  we  were  simply 
stunned  by  the  heat  and  fierocity  of  the  whole  thing.  Some 
of  the  older  Fouraker  boys  gave  quick  and  valuable  assistance 
to  householders,  but  not  us  youngsters. 

Retreating  north  on  Tyler  Avenue  before  the  advancing 
flames  and  heat,  and  between  Tenth  and  Ninth  Streets,  we  ob¬ 
served  a  white  man  and  a  negro  servant  climbing  a  ladder. 

They  had  some  buckets  of  water  to  try  to  quench  a  briskly 
burning  shingle  which  had  alighted  on  the  two-story  stable 
and  servant's  quarters. 

"Hey,  mister — look'.  Your  house  is  on  fire,"  we  young¬ 
sters  shouted  in  unison.  With  a  look  of  consternation  the 
men  glanced  up  to  see  a  brand  ignite  the  single  roof  of  a 
pretentious  two-story  home. 

Long  before  sunset,  all  that  remained  of  this  home  was 
glowing  coals  and  hot  ashes. 

The  Fouraker  boys  seeing  this  flaming  mass  headed  in 
the  direction  of  their  home  now  rushed  back  to  help  save  thei 
own  home  from  destruction.  My  brother  and  I  went  to  our  home 
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on  North  Tyler  Avenue  and  found  Mother  quite  upset  fearing 
our  own  home  would  ignite.  I  assured  her  the  fire  was  mov¬ 
ing  toward  the  northeast  and  away  from  us,  which,  of  course, 
it  was . 

That  evening  as  the  sun  was  setting  in  the  west,  I 
walked  along  Davis  toward  Van  Buren  and  gazed  south  over  the 
area  ravished  by  the  fire.  Here  and  there  a  home  miracu¬ 
lously  escaped  the  flames,  and  oddly  enough  most  of  them 
were  a  shade  of  yellow. 

Small  wisps  of  smoke  rose  here  and  there  among  the 
twisted  and  blackened  ruins  of  metal  and  iron,  while  to  the 
south  as  far  as  eye  could  see  were  the  tall  brick  chimneys 
standing  like  silent  sentinels,  each  marking  the  spot  where 
a  home  perished. 

The  next  day,  the  Sabbath,  I  walked  through  the  streets 
of  the  burned  area,  and  saw  numerous  small  family  groups 
searching  the  burned  debris  of  their  homes,  hoping  to  recover 
something  of  value  that  had  escaped  the  flames.  Most  of  the 
youngsters  I  knew,  as  fellow  students  of  Reagan  School. 

Electric  trolley  service  had  been  discontinued  on 
Seventh  Avenue  west  of  Llewlyn  and  on  Tyler  Avenue  as  long 
sections  of  trolley  wire  and  cross  wire  supports  fell  into 
the  street  when  the  supporting  wooden  poles  burned. 
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On  Ninth  Avenue  just  west  of  Van  Buren,  I  picked  up  a 
small  fragile  sea  shell,  on  which  is  engraved  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  That  shell  remains  today  a  silent  link  to  that 
disastrous  fire  which  swept  through  Western  Oak  Cliff  long 
ago.  What  tales  of  courage  could  this  little  shell  reveal, 
if  it  could  but  speak. 

Next  day  at  school  the  Fouraker  boys  told  how  they  had 
waged  a  winning  fight  against  burning  embers  falling  on  their 
shingle  roof  home. 

The  Fouraker  boys  spent  the  afternoon  on  their  steep 
pitched  roof  pouring  water  on  hot  spots  while  up  under  the 
roof  others  sloshed  water  on  any  dangerous  spots.  When  the 
well  was  emptied  of  water  they  took  their  buckets  and  filled 
them  in  Kidd  Springs  Lake,  and  hurried  back  home  to  resume 
the  battle  to  save  their  home.  It  va3  a  hard  struggle  against 
the  elements  which  they  and  other  members  of  their  family  won. 

Small  business  houses  which  were  now  in  operation  in  West 
Oak  Cliff  were  as  follows:  Red  Cross  Pharmacy,  southwest 
corner  of  Beckley  and  Jefferson  in  a  frame  building;  Louis 
Leifert's  Hillside  Grocery,  on  Bishop  and  between  Seventh  and 
Eighth  Streets,  on  a  hill  adjacent  to  a  small  creek;  and  Lou 
Lipscomb's  Grocery  Store  on  West  Davis  and  Van  Buren.  Lon  was 
a  bachelor  and  lived  in  a  small  room  at  the  rear  of  the  store. 
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When  we  boys  craved  candy,  cookies  or  fruit  if  Lon  was  not 
open,  we  knocked  on  the  door,  and  he  soon  appeared  and  wel¬ 
comed  us  in.  If  we  had  no  money,  our  credit  was  good,  al¬ 
though  he  kept  no  books  on  us  kids,  and  trusted  us  for  pay¬ 
ment  . 

A  married  brother  of  Lon  Lipscomb  lived  nearby  on  Van 
Buren,  I  believe  he  was  in  the  electrical  business. 

DALLAS  DROUGHT  OF  1909 

Water  reservoirs  were  low  as  spring  passed,  and  hot 
summer  days  began.  With  increased  evaporation,  and  summer 
usage  water  storage  dropped  at  an  alarming  rate  as  July  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  calendar.  This  shortage  did  not  effect  Oak 
Cliff,  which  had  its  own  artesian  water  and  pumping  plant. 

Each  day  fearful  City  Officials,  business  men  and  house¬ 
wives  gazed  upward  for  some  hopeful  sign  of  rain,  but  all 
they  saw  was  a  hot  blazing  sun  in  a  cloudless  sky.  As  torrid 
August  days  began,  every  spring  in  Dallas  County  went  dry  ex¬ 
cept  Buzzard  Springs  and  Kidd  Springs.  The  flow  of  the  latter 
was  so  diminished  that  the  Kidd  Springs  lake  was  lowered  by 
seven  feet. 

The  Trinity  River  was  now  running  a  small  stream,  princi¬ 
pally  sewage  water  from  Ft.  Worth,  as  the  Dallas  Storage 
reservoirs  on  Elm  Fork  were  now  dry. 
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Bachman  Lake  contained  a  few  more  days  water  supply,  and 
that  was  the  last.  City  Officials  purchased  six  inch  pipes 
and  had  them  laid  along  the  curb  on  Commerce  Street  and  prob¬ 
ably  Main  or  Elm  Streets  also.  They  were  right  on  top  of  the 
pavement  and  had  an  outlet  at  each  intersection  for  fire  hose. 
The  west  end  of  the  pipes  were  lowered  into  the  polluted 
Trinity  River  Channel  which  was  then  just  beyond  the  Court 
House,  while  eastward  the  emergency  pipes  extended  to  Ervay 
Street.  Just  about  the  time  these  emergency  pipes  had  been 
laid,  Bachman  Lake  went  dry,  and  the  pump  station  closed  down. 
Dallas  was  out  of  water — the  mains  were  dry! 

Firemen  patrolled  the  downtown  business  section  every 
night,  all  night,  to  prevent  any  small  fire  from  becoming  a 
big  one,  during  the  water  shortage. 

What  did  the  Dallas  residents  do  for  water?  Many  homes 
had  private  wells  and  cisterns  and  were  not  dependent  upon 
outside  sources.  Only  a  small  minority  of  homes  had  bathrooms 
as  we  know  them  today,  with  tub,  shower,  and  lavatory  facilitie 
and  a  kitchen  sink  was  almost  unknown.  Therefore  the  demand 
for  water  was  much  less  then  than  today. 

The  primary  demand  for  water  was  for  drinking,  cooking, 
and  washing.  The  City  solved  that  in  a  unique  manner.  They 
had  a  lot  of  idle  street  sprinklers,  pulled  by  teams,  and  used 


to  lay  dust  on  unpaved  streets  during  summer  months.  They  were 
of  wood,  round  in  shape,  and  similar  to  a  large  long  barrel.  A 
driver  sat  on  a  spring  seat,  high  atop  one  end,  and  controlled 
the  two  sprinkler  nozzles  at  the  rear  with  a  foot  lever.  The 
idle  street  sprinklers  were  nov;  filled  with  clean  potable  water 
from  private  artesian  wells  located  at  large  hotels  and  laun¬ 
dries,  who  offered  this  water  gratis  to  assist  their  less  for¬ 
tunate  fellow  citizens.  Twice  a  week,  on  given  days,  a  sprinkler 
slowly  drove  along  residential  streets,  and  with  a  flexible  hose 
filled  all  the  buckets,  wash  tubs,  and  containers  which  had  been 
placed  at  curbside.  This  water  had  to  last  until  the  next  design, 
nated  water  delivery  date. 

When  the  rains  finally  came,  Dallas  breathed  a  sigh  of 
relief.  When  the  water  mains  go  dry  in  a  city  of  85,000  it  is 
a  serious  matter.  Had  a  big  fire  broken  out  in  the  residential 
area  who  knows  what  the  outcome  might  have  been. 

Shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  century,  Charlie  Mangold, 
a  wealthy  Dallasite,  developed  Lake  Cliff  Park,  and  operated 
it  each  summer.  The  Park  open  to  the  general  public  for  an 
admission  fee,  offered  swimming  and  boating  on  a  large  lake, 
a  dance  pavillion,  skating  rink,  rides  and  amusements  and 
Lake  Cliff  Casino  which  presented  summer  stock. 

The  Park  was  enclosed  by  a  board  fence  six  or  eight  feet 
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high  with  an  attractive  ornamental  entfcance  on  Colorado  Street 
at  Zangs  Boulevard.  Over  the  entrance  in  large  letters,  illu¬ 
minated  at  night,  were  the  words  "Lake  Cliff  Park".  During 
the  drought  of  1909  the  Lake  went  completely  dry  and  by  1911, 

I  recall,  the  front  entrance  was  boarded  up  and  lack  of  paint 
and  maintenance  had  given  the  place  a  forlorn  and  desolate 
appearance . 

During  its  active  life  time,  however,  many  novel  and  ex¬ 
citing  events  were  presented  there.  Each  Sunday  afternoon 
during  the  summer  season  a  hot  air  balloon  ascension  was  pre¬ 
sented.  I  watched  many  of  these  from  our  front  yard  on  Ty!Ler 
Avenue.  After  the  balloon  ascended  to  probably  a  thousand  feet 
a  jumper  parachuted  to  earth  in  a  large  white  chute.  Then  the 
large  bag  slowly  tilted  over  belching  forth  clouds  of  black 
smoke  as  the  heated  air  escaped.  On  one  occasion  a  strong 
east  wind  carried  the  balloon  rapidly  westward,  after  the  jumper 
hrd  safely  decended .  The  deflated  bag  finally  came  to  rest  on 
the  North  bank  of  Comb's  Creek,  where  now  is  located  Steven's 
Golf  Course.  I  know  where  it  landed  because  my  brother  and  I 
followed  its  decending  path  on  foot. 

For  a  summer  or  two  a  large  wooden  saucer  was  present¬ 
ing  motorcycle  races.  The  track,  one-quarter  mile  and  circular 
was  entirely  of  wood  and  above  ground.  Snectators  stood 
around  the  top  perimeter  and  watched  the  cycles  spin  around 
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on  a  near  perpendicular  wall  at  the  dizzy  speeds  of  fifty  to 
sixty  miles  per  hour.  This  track  was  located  at  Fifth  Avenue 
just  east  of  where  later  the  large  swimming  pool  and  bath¬ 
houses  were  constructed  about  1920.  The  cycle  races  were 
held  at  night  under  artificial  illumination,  and  the  sounds 
of  the  exhausts  could  be  heard  on  many  occasions  as  far  away 
as  our  home .  Very  few  homes  were  then  located  west  of 
Marsalis,  and  North  of  Davis  Street,  the  entire  area  being 
practically  undeveloped. 

When  the  City  acquired  the  Park  about  1914,  it  marked 
the  end  of  a  chapter  in  Lake  Cliff's  history;  today  its  lively 
past  remains  but  a  nostalgic  memory  in  the  thoughts  of  those 
who  witnessed  it. 

HALLEY'S  COMET  REAPPEARS  ON  TIME 

It  was  the  Spring  of  1910,  I  believe,  when  famed  Halley's 
Comet  was  viewed  by  most  of  Dallas'  92,000  residents.  I  viewed 
it  both  in  the  evening  after  sunset  and  in  the  early  morning 
hours  just  before  dawn.  The  Comet  as  it  approached  the  peri¬ 
helion  of  its  orbit  is  viewed  on  one  side  of  the  sun,  and  some 
days  later,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  sun,  hence  is  visible 
over  a  week  or  two  before  it  again  starts  its  distant  journey. 

As  viewed  in  the  morning  darkness  it  was  truly  a  spec¬ 
tacular  sight.  The  head  of  the  comet  about  equal  in  size  to 
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one-fourth  the  diameter  of  full  moon,  shone  with  a  brilliant 
white  light,  similar  to  Venus.  The  long  tail  equal  in  length 
to  about  two  and  one-half  diameters  of  a  full  moon,  always 
pointed  toward  the  sun.  I  still  remember  how  uncanny  it 
looked  as  it  hung  suspended  in  the  Eastern  sky,  in  all  its 
pristine  beauty,  truly  the  sight  of  a  lifetime. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Turner,  J.  D.  Fouraker  and  others  organized 
the  Kidd  Springs  boating  and  fishing  club,  in  Northwest  Oak 
Cliff  probably  sometime  in  the  1890* s.  For  many  years  the 
club  was  open  only  to  stockholders  and  their  guests,  but 
about  1908-10  the  public  was  admitted  for  a  small  admission 
charge.  It  was  at  Kidd  Springs  about  1910  that  I  took  my 
first  swim. 

The  year  of  1910  had  now  arrived  and  still  Oak  Cliff  did 
not  have  even  one  block  of  hard  surfaced  roadway.  Some  streets 
namely  Ewing,  Lancaster,  East  Tenth,  East  Ninth,  East  Twelfth 
etc,  probably  had  gravel  topping  which  was  an  improvement  over 
nature.  Jefferson  Avenue,  Particularly  West  Jefferson,  was 
not  graded,  had  no  sidewalks ,  only  a  few  homes  and  was  over¬ 
run  with  grass  and  weeds  each  spring  and  early  summer.  The 
ties  and  tracks  of  the  electric  trolley  were  placed  above 
ground  level,  the  wooden  ties  resting  on  a  roadbed  of  cinders. 
The  grass  which  grew  up  between  the  steel  rails  was  streaked 
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and  coated  with  black  oil  and  grease  which  was  wiped  from 
motors  and  axels  of  the  passing  electric  cars.  This  same 
condition  prevailed  on  Tyler  Avenue,  Seventh  Street, 

Bishop  Avenue,  Colorado,  etc. 

There  were  no  business  houses  at  Tyler  and  Jefferson 
nor  at  Tyler  and  Seventh.  The  first  commercial  building  at 
Jefferson  and  Tyler  was  constructed  about  1911-12.  It  was 
a  one-story  brick,  on  the  Southwest  corner  and  was  occupied 
by  Mallory's  Drug  Store. 

In  1910-1911  a  realty  subdivision  was  opened  in  North¬ 
west  Oak  Cliff,  and  was  named  "Oak  Cliff  Annex".  The  prin¬ 
cipal  street  which  was  Kings  Highway,  ran  in  a  Northwest 
direction  starting  at  Tyler  and  Seventh  Streets.  At  the 
Kings  Highway  entrance  were  ornamental  stone  columns  and  a 
steel  arch  which  spanned  the  new  street  with  the  letters, 
"OAK  CLIFF  ANNEX",  boldly  illuminated  with  electric  lights 
after  nightfall. 

On  West  Jefferson  the  "Winnetka  Subdivision"  was  de¬ 
veloped  and  lots  offered  for  sale  probaibly  a  short  time  pre¬ 
vious  to  Oak  Cliff  Annex.  Large  beautiful  artistic  columns 
were  erected  on  Jefferson  at  Willomet  designating  this  sub¬ 
division.  This  new  tract  extended  from  Jefferson  Avenue 
south  to  Twelfth  Street,  and  West  including  Windomere.  This 
tract  furnished  the  first  hard  surfaced  pavement  in  Oak 
Cliff  about  1911-12. 
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Many  folks,  no  doubt,  believe  the  horse  and  buggy,  as  a 
private  means  of  transportation,  was  suddenly  displaced  by 
the  automobile  in  Dallas.  Actually  this  was  not  so.  In 
Dallas  the  successor  to  the  horse  and  buggy  was  the  electric 
trolley,  or  street  car. 

After  about  1900  the  horse  and  buggy  era  in  Dallas  de¬ 
clined  at  an  accelerated  rate.  The  trolley  car,  with  its 
five  cent  fare,  was  used  to  visit  friends,  relatives  and  to 
go  to  and  from  the  downtown  business  section,  by  both  em¬ 
ployees  and  customers .  Suburban  real  estate  located  over 
five  or  six  blocks  from  a  trolley  line,  was  difficult  and 
almost  impossible  to  sell.  The  automobile  did  not  achieve 
popularity  during  this  early  period  because  of  several  very 
good  reasons.  The  average  family  could  not  afford  the  two 
or  three  thousand  dollar  cost;  they  were  not  mechanically 
perfected,  and  had  to  be  cranked  by  hand,  and  the  unpaved 
roads  made  their  use  impossible  during  many  months  of  the 
year . 

The  first  electric  self  starter  was  adopted  by  Cadillac 
in  1912  and  within  a  few  years  was  adopted  by  other  manu¬ 
facturers.  You  never  saw  a  woman  driving  an  automobile 
previous  to  1912,  unless  it  was  a  small,  electric  battery 


driven  model. 
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In  the  wholesale  and  retail  delivery,  and  other  kindred 
uses,  the  horses  and  mules  continued  to  be  the  chief  motivat¬ 
ing  force  until  the  early  1920’s. 

AIR  SHOW  COKES  TO  DALLAS  IN  1910 
A  convincing  demonstration,  that  the  heavier  than  air 
flying  machine  was  practical  and  safe,  was  staged  at  the  race 
track  in  front  of  the  old  Fair  Park  grandstand.  This  was 
just  south  of  where  the  Cotton  Bowl  is  now  located. 

Many  of  the  exhibition  flyers  were  French  and  Italian, 
who  seemed  to  be  more  interested  in  flying  than  many  Ameri¬ 
cans.  There  was  as  much  difference  in  the  size  and  design 
of  each  plane,  as  the  individuals  who  flew  them.  From  tiny 
monoplanes  to  large  bi-planes  they  had  one  thing  in  common — 
they  were  frag.il .  Their  frame  structure  probably  of  light 
wood  reinforced  with  piano  wire,  had  wings  covered  with 
fabric,  and  open  seats  without  enclosed  cockpits.  Only  one 
flyer  was  in  the  air  at  a  time,  and  his  name  was  announced 
to  the  spectators,  previous  to  take  off.  Each  flyer  took 
his  plane  up,  and  flew  at  a  fairly  low  altitude,  circling 
back  and  forth  in  plain  view  of  the  audience,  demonstrating 
his  ability  to  fly  the  plane  up  or  down  or  change  directions, 
sometimes  traveling  at  speeds  approaching  fifty  miles  an  hour. 
One  French  daredevil,  named  Simone,  was  thought  by  the  crowd 
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to  be  a  nervy  "daredevil"  because  when  circling  his  plane 
in  the  air  he  banked  his  wings  about  45  degrees .  One  parti¬ 
cular  incident  of  this  air  meet  is  worth  recounting  in  de¬ 
tail  . 

During  the  forepart  of  the  air  meet,  one  French  flyer, 
Roland  Garros  by  name,  took  his  plane  up  in  flight.  Higher 
and  higher  he  flew  until  all  necks  were  craned  upward,  so  high 
had  he  gone.  Suddenly  a  vagrant  cloud  bank  scudded  across  the 
sky  and  Garros  and  his  plane  were  blotted  out  of  sight.  The 
balance  of  the  program  was  continued  in  an  orderly  manner, 
but  Garros  never  returned  to  the  field  for  a  landing. 

Members  of  my  family  as  well  as  myself  were  nonplussed 
and  bewildered  at  this  unexplained  disappearance  of  this 
talented  and  brave  Frenchman.  This  thought  was  uppermost  on 
our  minds  as  we  slowly  turned  our  foot  steps  toward  waiting 
trolley  cars  to  return  home.  Press  reports  the  following 
days  revealed  the  answer  to  these  perplexing  questions. 

It  seems  when  Garros  could  not  locate  Fair  Park  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  cloud  bank  he  flew  northeast  several  miles  until 
he  saw  an  open  field  through  a  break  in  the  clouds.  Here  he 
landed  safely  near  Gaston  Avenue,  somewhere  just  this  side  of 
White  Rock  Creek.  A  passing  farmer  with  a  horse  drawn  rig 
picked  him  up,  gave  him  a  ride  back  into  town.  The  next  day 
he  returned  to  the  plane  and  flew  it  back  to  Fair  Park. 
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A  GIFT  HORSE 


One  summer  day  an  itinerant  traveller,  and  his  family, 
in  a  covered  farm  wagon  pitched  camp  near  our  home  in  a  grove 
of  large  hackberry  trees  on  the  Northwest  corner  of  Tyler  and 
Davis  Streets. 

A  day  or  so  later  the  unknown  traveller  appeared  at  our 
home,  a  short  distance  North  on  Ty^er/  end  said  he  had  an 
extra  horse  which  was  fatigued  from  travel  but  would  be  O.K. 
again  if  he  had  a  good  pasture  and  some  rest.  He  saw  we  had 
a  large  pasture  (two  and  one-half  acres)  and  if  we  accepted, 
he  would  give  us  the  horse  gratis .  My  mother  perhaps  thought 
of  that  old  adage  "Never  look  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth",  and 
so  told  the  stranger  his  offer  was  accepted.  The  horse  v:as 
thin  and  bony  but  the  giver  said  he  would  fatten  up  on  that 
rich  green  grass . 

The  next  day  the  stranger  had  broken  camp,  and  left  for 
parts  unknown .  However,  give  the  stranger  credit — his  timing 
was  perfect.  He  travelled  completely  out  of  town  before  the 
horse  lay  down  and  gave  up  the  ghost  . 

I  will  not  attempt  in  these  pages  to  reconstruct  the 
shock,  indignity,  up  heavel  and  consternation  one  dead  horse 
produced  at  the  Cretien  home.  When  the  carcass  was  finally 
loaded  on  a  soap  manufacturer's  wagon  and  hauled  away  we  all 
heaved  a  sigh  of  relief. 
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HOUSTON  STREET  VIADUCT 


After  the  disasterous  flood  of  1908,  County  Officials 
took  steps  to  see  that  Oak  Cliff  and  Dallas  were  never  again 
separated  by  flood  waters  of  the  Trinity  River.  Plans  were 
dravm  and  contracts  let  to  build  the  longest  reinforced  con¬ 
crete  viaduct  in  the  world,  and  high  enough  so  it  would  be 
above  any  future  floods. 

Construction  on  the  viaduct  began  in  1910-11  at  the 
railroad  tracks  on  the  Dallas  end,  and  slowly  the  new  spans 
were  added,  one  at  a  time,  southward  toward  Oak  Cliff. 

In  March,  191.2,  with  the  exception  of  the  sloping  approach 
on  the  Dallas  end  the  viaduct  was  complete .  On  n  sunny  weekend 
during  the  above  month,  Frank  Slay  and  I,  schoolmates  at  Reagan 
School,  rode  our  bicycles  across  the  nev;  viaduct  and  back  to 
Oak  Cliff,  probably  the  first  civilians  to  cross  the  new  struc¬ 
ture.  The  official  opening  ceremony  was  held  about  two  months 
later  in  May,  1912. 

REAGAN  SCHOOL  FIRE 

This  fire  occured  during  the  1909-1913  period,  when  I 
was  attending  the  school  in  the  small  frame  structure  knowni  to 
the  students  as  the  "chicken  coop."  One  day  in  class  sometime 
after  lunch,  the  main  front  door  was  quickly  opened  and 
Clifton  Peebles,  son  of  the  custodian  quickly  stepped  in. 
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"The  school  building  is  on  fire,"  ho  exclaimed,  and 
quickly  closed  the  door  and  hurried  to  notify  the  class  in 
the  adjoining  room. 

To  say  that  we,  the  students,  were  stunned  would  be 
putting  it  mildly.  No  one  arose,  no  one  ran,  no  one  shouted. 
But  mentally  our  thoughts  had  been  rendered  asunder.  We 
students  had  filed  out  of  the  building  many  times  in  the  past 
during  practice  fire  drills,  but  this  was  no  practice — it  was 
the  real  thing.  Our  teacher  quietly  announced  we  would  file 
out  of  the  room. 

Frank  Slay  and  I  were  seated  in  the  last  two  seats  at 
the  rear  of  the  room.  As  the  other  students  slowly  began  to 
file  out  the  front  door  we  turned  and  slowly  made  our  exit 
out  the  rear  door  which  was  only  about  four  feet  behind  us. 

Students  from  the  main  building  had  now  filed  out  and 
were  standing  around  rather  perplexed  because  no  fire  or 
smoke  was  visible.  Fire  equipment  had  arrived,  however,  and 
firemen  entered  the  main  building. 

All  school  books  and  supplies  at  that  time  were  furnished 
and  paid  for  by  the  parents  of  each  pupil,  sometimes  at  a 
considerable  financial  strain.  Grasp  the  idea?  Frank  and  I 
were  deeply  concerned  about  our  books  which  remained  in  the 
schoolroom  in  our  desks.  Dare  we  go  home  and  tell  our  fathers 
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we  saved  ourselves  but  let  our  books  burn  up!  So  back  through 
the  rear  door  of  our  school  room  we  went,  gathered  up  all  our 
books,  etc.,  put  our  bookstraps  around  them,  brought  them  back 
out  on  the  school  grounds.  Some  twenty  or  thirty  minutes 
later  we  were  dismissed,  for  the  day  and  sent  home  and  told  to 
report  back  the  following  morning.  I  am  sure  I  told  my  father 
that  evening  the  following. 

"See,  when  the  school  building  caught  fire  today  I  saved 
all  my  books." 

And  what  about  the  fire.  It  was  just  an  overheated  metal 
heating  duct  in  the  wall  and  ceiling,  with  just  slight  water 
damage  and  school  as  usual  the  next  day. 

A  VISIT  TO  WHITE  ROCK. 

After  the  great  drouth  of  1909,  plans  were  drawn  and 
land  purchased  on  White  Rock  Creek  to  construct  a  reservoir 
so  large  Dallas  would  never  again  experience  a  water  shortage 
(so  Dallasites  were  told) . 

In  about  the  year  1911,  after  construction  was  started 
on  the  dam,  my  father  decided  to  visit  the  site.  My  brother 
and  I  were  to  go  along  with  a  friend  of  my  father's  and  his 
boy  about  my  age.  As  we  lived  in  Western  Oak  Cliff,  this 
meant  a  trip  of  about  9  miles  distance.  We  had  no  horse  and 
buggy  and  automobiles  had  not  come  in  general  usage,  there 
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was  no  other  way  to  go  but  by  electric  trolley. 

I  recall  we  rode  the  Junius  Heights  car  out  to  the  end 
of  the  line,  probably  a  few  blocks  East  of  Beacon.  At  the 
end  of  the  trolley,  we  all  stepped  out  in  a  vast  open  field, 
several  blocks  beyond  the  City  limits  and  any  dwellings.  We 
walked  across  a  field  to  Gaston  Avenue,  then  a  narrow  unpaved 
country  road,  and  on  out  towards  White  Rock.  We  had  a  22 
rifle  with  us  and  did  some  target  practicing,  shooting  at 
rocks  and  such  along  the  roadside.  Barbed  wire  fences  were 
along  the  side  of  the  road  as  this  was  rural  farm  land.  I 
still  recal 1  the  sight  that  greeted  us  when  we  reached  the 
dam  site. 

Laborers  were  cutting  down  the  timber  in  future  lake 
bottom  and  oiling  up  brush  and  burning  it.  Men  walking  along 
driving  teams  of  horses  and  mules  pulling  scrappers  and  metal 
slips  were  scooping  up  small  quantities  of  earth  and  dragging 
or  wheeling  this  dirt  up  on  the  top  of  the  rising  dam,  and 
there  it  Vv>as  dumped.  The  drivers  of  the  teams  then  returned 
back  down  the  hill  of  slowly  rising  earth  to  again  scoop  up 
a  little  earth  and  slowly  repeat  the  process,  over  and  over, 
day  after  day.  Large,  fast  earth  moving  equipment  such  as 
we  have  today  (1963)  was  unknown  fifty  years  ago. 

After  watching  all  this  new  and  fascinating  work  lunch 
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time  soon  arrived.  VJe  sat  down  and  ate  the  food  we  had 
brought  along  with  us  and  after  lunch  slowly  retraced  our 
footsteps  to  the  trolley  and  arrived  home  that  afternoon. 

It  seems  incredible  today  (1903)  that  50  years  ago  White 
Rock  was  far  out  in  the  country  with  no  habitation  nearby, 
except  an  occasional  farm  house. 

When  the  Houston  Street  viaduct  to  Oak  Cliff  was  opened 
to  traffic  in  May,  1912,  there  was  not  a  single  municipally 
paved  street  in  the  area.  About  1913  Lancaster  Avenue  was 
paved  from  the  viaduct  South  to  Tenth  Street,  then  Vies t ward 
on  Tenth  to  Tyler  Avenue.  Jefferson  Avenue  from  Lancaster 
West  to  Polk.  It  was  completed  shortly  afterwards . 

About  1912-13  the  first  motion  picture  theatre  was 
opened  in  Oak  Cliff,  the  Cliff  Queen  by  name.  I  recall  also 
seeing  a  movie  in  a  building  on  Beckley  Avenue  several  doors 
South  of  Jefferson. 

In  1912  I  obtained  a  Dallas  Times  Herald  paper  route,  and 
was  assigned  all  of  that  section  west  of  Tyler  Avenue.  During 
inclement  weather  I  walked  this  route  which  extended  from  the 
Santa  Fe  Tracks  and  South  Polk  to  Kidd  Springs  on  the  Worth. 

I  had  about  80  subscribers  and  received  $8.00  a  smonth .  Windo- 
raere  and  Twelfth  was  as  far  west  as  I  went,  there  v/as  nothing 
beydnd  but  open  fields  and  a  few  isolated  farm  houses.  That 
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area  west  of  Polk  between  Jefferson  and  West  Davis  was  just 
a  large  open  field  also. 

The  next  year  I  obtained  a  different  Times  Herald  route 
in  Oak  Cliff  and  this  one  was  much  longer;  in  fact,  I  de¬ 
livered  the  oncers  in  a  two  wheel  cart  pulled  by  a  horse 
named  "Celum" . 

After  prolonged  wet  spells  many  of  the  streets  became 
guagmires  of  mud.  Deep  ruts  were  cut  into  the  soft  black 
earth  by  the  steel  rimmed  wheels  of  horse  drawn  vehicles. 

I  still  recall  riding  my  delivery  cart  up  Melba  in  which 
the  wheel  tracks  were  down  one  and  one-half  to  two  feet  deep. 
Permanent  v/ooden  crossings  were  constructed  at  intersections 
so  that  pedestrians  could  cross  from  one  side  of  the  street 
to  the  other.  Besides  Melba,  other  streets  were  in  bad 
shape  in  rainv  weather.  Among  them  were  West  Eighth,  Sunset, 
Center,  West  Twelfth,  Page,  Tyler  Street  south  of  Jefferson, 
Tyler  Street  north  of  Davis  and  many,  many  more. 

During  the  period  of  1912-1922  Kidd  Springs  had  the  most 
popular  outdoor  swimming  facility  in  the  Dallas  area.  Although 
privately  owned  by  a  group  of  stockholders  it  was  never  the 
less  open  to  the  public  for  an  admission  fee  of  25C  per  per¬ 
son.  This  fee  admitted  one  to  the  park  and  additional 
charges  were  made  for  swimming,  boating  or  dancing. 
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Between  1913  and  1922  I  recall  at  least  six  high  diving 
towers,  from  60  to  95  feet  high,  were  constructed  for  exhibi¬ 
tion  high  diving  each  Sunday  and  Holiday,  at  5  P.M.  Some 
diving  towers  were  torn  down  during  rebuilding,  and  remodel¬ 
ing,  others  were  toppled  over  by  winter  storms.  The  high 
divers  were  all  members  of  the  Fouraker  family,  of  the  mascu¬ 
line  sex.  When  employed  at  the  Park  in  1918,  I  helped  erect 
a  75  foot  tower  for  diving.  This  is  not  a  vocation  I  would 
recommend  unless  you  are  a  professional  high  diver  or  a 
steeple  jack,  and  I  was  neither. 

In  1912-14  my  Uncle  Bernhard  Grama tky  had  build  himself 
a  new  home  and  was  living  on  Fitzhugh  Avenue  a  few  blocks 
north  of  Ross  Avenue.  He  and  his  wife,  the  former  Blanch 
Gunner,  had  three  healthy,  husky  boys.  As  they  became  of 
school  age,  they  were  enrolled  at  the  James  W.  Fannin  Grade 
School.  When  their  father  passed  away  about  1917-18,  the 
family  moved  to  Hollywood,  California. 

Hardie  Gramatky,  the  second  eldest,  attended  Art  School 
and  later  worked  for  the  Disney  Studios.  After  his  marriage 
he  moved  to  the  New  York  City  area  and  his  water  color  illus¬ 
trations  appeared  in  such  magazines  as:  Fortune,  True,  and  on 
the  cover  of  Readers  Digest.  He  is  best  known  for  his  book 


"Little  Toot",  which  he  wrote  and  illustrated  and  which  can 
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be  found  in  most  libraries.  Today  (1963)  he  still  resides  in 
the  Greater  New  York  City  area. 

Where  today  stand  commercial  structures  were  in  the  early 
days,  houses  of  worship.  Churches  of  most  denominations  were 
conveniently  located  throughout  both  Oak  Cliff  and  Dallas 
area  . 

In  the  early  years  of  the  20tli  Century  a  negro  porter 
was  employed  at  a  large  downtown  Dallas  barber  shop.  Ha 
answered  to  the  name  of  Jack  Johnson.  Does  that  name  sound 
familiar?  It  should,  for  in  1903  Johnson  defeated  Jim 
Jeffries  for  the  heavyweight  boxing  championship.  Johnson 
was  born  in  Galveston  but  had  migrated  to  Dallas  in  his 
youth . 

During  the  years  1910,  1911  and  1912,  Oak  Cliff  Central 
was  the  largest  >ublic  school  in  Oak  Cliff.  It  was  a  3-story 
red  brick  structure,  erected  in  the  lOOO's,  and  was  located 
at  10th  and  r-tton.  Pupils  of  the  4th,  5th,  6th,  and  7th  g 
grades  attended  as  well  as  the  1st,  2nd  end  3rd  year  of  High 
School .  Those  few  students  who  wished  to  comole te  the  Senior 
year  had  to  enroll  at  Dallas  High  School  on  Bryan  Street,  and 
commute  back  and  forth,  each  day  on  the  electric  trolley.  In 
1913  six  additional  rooms  were  added  to  the  school  building 
and  the  school  was  then  named  Oak  Cliff  High  School,  as  the 
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students  of  the  lower  grades  no  longer  attended.  The  school 
was  headed  by  W.  H.  Adamson,  its  princinal. 

Although  the  school  had  no  gymnasium  or  lunch  room,  we 
made  out  quite  well.  We  had  no  auditorium  so  a  wall  was  re¬ 
moved  between  two  class  rooms  which  permitted  roost  students 
to  assemble  in  a  group. 

In  September,  1913,  the  first  issue  of  the  Acorn  was 
distributed  and  plans  were  made  to  organise  a  football  team. 

A  practice  field  was  located  in  the  Trinity  River  bottom,  near 
East  Eighth  Avenue.  The  name  of  this  field  was  Riverside. 

Some  of  the  football  games  were  played  at  Gaston  Park  which 
was  located  at  Parry  and  Second  Avenue,  about  where  the  Music 
Hall  is  now  situated  in  Fair  Park.  Gaston  Park  was  the  home 
field  of  the  Dallas  baseball  team,  a  professional  club.  In 
1915  the  baseball  park  was  moved  to  Oak  Cliff  near  where 
Eurnett  Field  is  now  located,  and  many  high  school  and  some 
college  football  games  were  clayed  there  during  the  next  10 
or  15  years.  In  1915  and  for  many  years  thereafter  Lake 
Cliff  was  used  as  a  football  and  baseba'J  1  practice  field  by 
Oak  Cliff  High  School.  The  area  used  was  adjacent  to  Fifth 
Avenue  just  West  of  Denver. 

Having  no  gymnasium,  the  only  practice  court  available 
to  the  Oak  Cliff  High  School  Basketball  Squad  was  the  one  on 
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the  gravel  school  yard.  Many  of  the  games  were  played  on 
the  "gym"  floor  of  the  downtown  Y.M.C.A.,  then  located  on 
Commerce  Street,  cne-haif  block  west  of  the  Public  Library. 

In  1915,  alter  the  football  season.  Oak  Cliff  Hi  faculty 
obtained  permission  froai  Colonel  Logan  for  the  use  of  the 
Armory  Building  at  Cumberland  and  Jefferson  for  the  basket¬ 
ball  team.  The  Armory  at  Cumberland  and  Jefferson  was  head¬ 
quarters  of  Battery  A,  field  artillary  Texas  Nat.  Guard. 

The  floor  of  the  basket  bail  court  w as  raw  earth  which 
became  dusty  at  times  and  had  to  be  wee  down  with  a  hose  be¬ 
fore  each  game. 

The  four  3^  inch  artillery  pieces  (small  cannon)  and 
magazine  caissons  were  stored  in  the  Armory  along  the  East 
wall.  To  provide  room  for  fans  to  view  the  games  it  was 
necessary  for  she  basketball  squad  to  push  one  artillery 
piece  and  caisson  up  an  incline  and  out  the  back  door  and 
leave  them  in  a  rear  yard  until  after  the  game  wa 3  over  and 
the  fans  departed,  then  reverse  the  process  and  return  them 
to  their  regular  position  in  the  Armory.  In  combat  each  of 
these  units  were  pulled  by  two  to  four  horses  or  mules  as 
they  were  extremely  heavy,  so  it  took  most  of  the  basketball 
squad,  some  pulling  on  the  tongue  and  others  pushing  to  move 
them.  As  a  squad  member,  1  assisled. 
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By  early  spring  of  1916  work  was  well  along  on  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  new  high  school  for  Oak  Cliff,  at  Ninth  and 
Beckley .  A  small  group  of  we  cadets  marched  over  to  the  new 
building  one  spring  day,  and  met  there  U .  II.  Adamson,  principal. 
A  short  program  took  place  as  the  cornerstone  was  cemented  into 
position .  In  September,  1916,  high  school  students  moved  to 
the  new  high  school  and  the  old  school  again  became  Oak  Cliff 
Central  Grade  School. 

Ironically  a  shortage  of  funds  prevented  construction 
of  the  school  gymnasium  and  it  was  not  added  until  the  fall 
of  1919. 

Previous  to  1921  there  was  not  a  football  stadium  in 
Dallas.  Football  games  were  played  at  a  Baseball  park  or 
in  front  of  the  Grandstand  at  the  Fair  Parle  race  track. 

Temporary  fields  were  used  in  various  parts  of  Fair  Park, 
using  portable  wooden  bleacher  seats. 

Vvhen  Southern  Methodist  University  was  established  it 


was  far  out  beyond  town.  The  Highland  Park  electric  trolley 
terminated  just  beyond  Knox  S tree t  and  ic  was  necessary  to 
get  off  at  tic  end  of  the  lino  and  board  a  small  special 
trolley  which  continued  another  mile  running  along  parallel 


to  Hillcrest  Avenue.  I  recall  in  1917  or  1918  the  main 


building  was  just,  about  the  only  building  there .  A  temporary 
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football  field  wan  close  by  with  a  few  wooden  type  bleacher 
seats  along  the  vest  side  of  the  field.  The  attendance  at 
football  and  basketball  games;  at  the  College  was  very  small 


in  those  early  days. 

Remember  when  the  Liberty  Bell  was  displayed  in  Dallas? 

If  you  do,  you  are  an  oldtimar  because  the  year  was  1915. 

The  Bell  had  been  on  exhibit  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition 
in  San  Francisco  and  vac  being  shipped  back  to  Philadelphia 
on  a  special  railroad  flat  car.  School  v;as  idsmissed  to 
permit  all  children  to  see  it,  as  it  v/as  slov/ly  pul  led  up 
Main  Street  by  an  electric  trolley  as  far  East  as  Ervay  Street 
and  back  over  the  same  route  where  it  was  again  switched  onto 
the  steam  engine  as  the  west  end  of  l.  y.m  to  continue  its  trip 
eastward.'  I  recall  1  was  impressed  at  the  size  of  the  bo]] 
which  seemed  aiv.c- .  larger  than  photographs  would  indicate. 

In  192]  a  new  football  stadium  v/as  constructed  at  Fair 
Park  just  east  of  the  Cotton  Bowl .  It  v/as  constructed  of 
wood  and  had  an  advertised  seating  capacity  of  fifteen  thou¬ 
sand.  This  was  the  scene  of  hundreds  of  high  school  and 
col  lege  football  1  games  until  the  Cotton  Bowl  was  constructed 


in  1931 
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